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{From  the  American  Naturalist,  January ,  /8Sj.) 

MINERALOGY.1 

Systematic  Mineralogy. — Bauerman.  (Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York,  1 88 1 .)  The  latest  number  of  that  excellent  series  known 
as  the  “  Text-books  of  Science”  consists  of  the  first  volume  of  a 
Text-book  of  Systematic  Mineralogy,  by  IT.  Bauerman.  The  in¬ 
troduction  states  the  two-fold  object  of  the  work  to  be  that  it 
should  form  (i)a  guide  to  general  students  ;  (2)  an  elementary  in¬ 
troduction  to  larger  text-books.  The  greater  part  of  the  volume 
deals  with  the  principles  of  crystallography.  Not  only  are  the 
simple  and  compound  forms  of  the  different  systems  fully  de¬ 
scribed  and  illustrated,  but  by  means  of  shaded  figures,  the  origin 
of  the  hemihedral  and  tetartohedral  modifications  is  explained. 
The  optical  properties  of  crystals  are  considered  at  length  in 
some  well  written  chapters,  and  the  volume  concludes  with  an 
elementary  review  of  the  physical  and  chemical  characters  of 
minerals.  The  descriptive  portion  of  the  work  is  not  yet  issued. 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  work  does  not  quite  attain  the 
object  for  which  it  was  written.  While  not  sufficiently  thorough 
for  the  advanced  student,  the  method  of  treatment  is  not  such 
as  would  recommend  it  for  the  beginner.  The  language  employed 
in  a  large  portion  of  the  book  is  by  no  means  simple,  and  the 
practical  performance  of  mineralogical  work  is  but  slightly  con¬ 
sidered. 

Lime  Crystals  in  a  Lime-kiln. — Several  years  ago,  Brugel- 
mann  succeeded  in  obtaining  artificially  microscopic  cubes  of 

1  Edited  by  Professor  Henry  Carvill  Lewis,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  Mineralogical  Editor  requests  short  original  communications  for  publi¬ 
cation  in  this  department.  Early  copies  of  mineralogical  papers  printed  elsewhere 
are  also  solicited  for  review. 
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lime  by  heating  calcium  nitrate.  Recently  Levalois  and  Meunier1 
have  observed  in  the  inner  walls  of  a  lime-kiln  cubes  of  lime  5 
centimeters  in  diameter.  The  crystals  were  sharp  on  the  edges, 
and  had  the  specific  gravity  of  3.3.  Analysis  showed  that  the 
crystals  were  composed  of  nearly  pure  anhydrous  lime.  They 
dissolved  slowly  in  cold,  but  energetically  in  warm  acids,  giving 
out  considerable  heat.  The  crystals  were  formed  upon  the  lime¬ 
stone  walls  of  the  kiln,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days, 
had  been  kept  at  a  temperature  of  1200°-]  800°  C.  for  over  two 
years. 

Nitrobarite. — Groth2  describes  a  natural  nitrate  of  Baryta 
from  Chili.  It  occurs  as  small  colorless  octahedral  crystals,  with 
tetartohedral  characters,  belonging  to  the  isometric  system.  Ar¬ 
tificial  crystals  of  nitrate  of  Baryta  have  a  similar  form.  An  ap¬ 
propriate  mineralogical  name  for  this  mineral  would  be  Nitio- 
barite. 


Vanadium  Minerals. — -Within  the  last  few  years  special  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  directed  to  the  natural  occurrence  of  Vanadium 
and  its  compounds.  It  has  been  shown  that  Vanadium,  formerly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  rarest  elements,  is  of  widespread  diffusion, 
and  that  it  almost  universally  accompanies  Titanium  in  the  older 
geological  formations.  This  fact  acquires  a  cosmical  importance 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  observation  of  Lockyer  that 
Vanadium  exists  with  Titanium  in  the  innermost  portions  of  the 
photosphere  of  the  sun. 

Among  recent  investigations  upon  Vanadium  minerals,  those  of 
Rammelsberg3  are  of  great  importance.  He  gives  several  new 
analyses,  and  after  reviewing  the  Vanadium  minerals,  gives  the 
following  table  of  the  natural  vanadates  : 


Simple  Vanadate 
Mali  Vanadate 

Third  Vanadates 


Quarter  Vanadates 
Of  uncertain  composition 


Dechenite  Pb  V2  O6 

Lead  Vanadate  from  Wicklow  and  Wanlockhead 
Pb2  V2  O7 

Eusynchite  (Pb,  Zn)3  V2  0s 

Araoxene  (Pb,  Zn)3  (V,  As)2  O8 

Vanadinite  Pb  Cl2  -)-  3  Pb3  V2  O8 

Pucherite  Bi2  V2  O8 

Descloizite  (Pb,  Z11)4  V2  O9  -)-  aq 

Volborthite  (Friedrichsrohe)  (Cu,  Ca)4  V2  O9  -j-  aq 

Psiitacinite  (Pb,  Cu)5  V4  O19  -j-  9  aq 

Mottramite  (Cu,  Pb,  Ca)6  V2  O11  -j-  2  aq 

Volborthite  (Perm)  R8  V2  O'9  24  aq 


Websky4  and  Urba5  have  investigated  the  crystalline  forms  of 
Descloizite  and  Vanadinite.  Websky  describes  pseudomorphs  of 
Vanadinite  after  Anglesite. 


1  Compt.  Rench,  90,  1566,  June,  1880. 

2  Zeits.  f.  Kryst.,  1881.  VI,  195. 

3  On  the  composition  of  Descloizite- and  the  natural  Vanadium  compounds.  Mo- 
natsber.  d.  k.  Ak.  Wiss.  Berlin.  July,  1880,  p.  652. 

4  Monatsb.  d.  k.  Ak.  Wiss.  Berlin,  July,  1880,  p.  672.  -Oct.,  1880. 

6  Zeits.  f.  Kryst.,  18S0,  p.  353. 
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In  America,  our  knowledge  of  Vanadium  minerals  has  been 
largely  increased  by  the  important  papers  of  Genth.1  Vanadium 
has  been  shown  by  the  editor  to  occur  in  the  Philadelphia  gneisses.2 
More  recently  Silliman3  has  announced  the  discovery  of  two  impor¬ 
tant  localities  for  Vanadium  minerals  in  Arizona.  He  states  that 
very  beautiful  and  perfect  orange-red  and  yellow  crystals  of  Vanad- 
inite  have  been  found  in  that  State.  He  also  describes  Vanadium 
minerals  which  he  believes  to  be  Descloizite  and  Volborthite. 
Chileite  and  Mottramite  are  also  suspected.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  more  exact  chemical  and  crystallographic  examination 
may  be  made  upon  these  interesting  minerals. 

Microlite  from  Virignia. — Very  fine  and  large  crystals  of 
this  rare  mineral  have  been  found  in  Amelia  Co.,  Virginia.4  The 
crystals  are  octahedrons  modified  by  cuhic,  dodecahedral  and 
sometimes  also  trapezohedral  planes.  Some  of  these  crystals 
which  have  been  brought  to  Philadelphia  are  several  inches  in 
diameter,  and  we  have  seen  masses  of  the  mineral  weighing  as 
much  as  thirty  pounds  ;  a  circumstance  rendering  the  name  of 
the  mineral  an  inappropriate  one.  The  mineral  is  of  a  wax 
yellow  or  brown  color,  and  has  a  resinous  lustre  and  conchoidal 
fracture. 

Amelia  county  has  become  a  remarkable  mineral  locality.  It 
has  yielded  also  Beryl,  Fluorite,  Columbite,  Amethyst,  Apatite, 
and  Tourmaline.  We  have  seen  a  beryl  from  there  which  was  a 
perfect  hexagon  with  sharp  edges,  measuring  nine  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter  by  over  two  and  a  half  feet  in  length.  The  interesting  va¬ 
riety  of  quartz  which  occurs  in  the  Amelia  county  muscovite  as 
minute  circular  plates  composed  of  radiating  fibres  is  already 
known  to  microscopists  as  a  most  beautiful  object  for  the  polari- 
scope. 

Diadochite,  a  phosphato-sulphate  of  iron  has  been  found  in 
some  French  anthracite  coal  mines.  It  occurs  as  amorphous 
brown  crusts  of  resinous  lustre.  It  should  be  looked  for  in  the 
coal  mines  of  this  country. 

Vivianite  has  been  produced  artificially  by  fusing  a  salt  of 
iron  with  bone  black. 

Rosterite  is  a  variety  of  beryl  from  Elba,  of  a  light  rose  red 
color.  It  occurs  in  short  hexagonal  tables. 

Uranothorite  is  a  Thorite  from  the  Lake  Champlain  Iron 
district,  containing  much  Uranic  oxide. 

Beauxite,  according  to  Fischer,  is  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  iron 
and  red  clay. 

1  Amer.  Journ.  Sc.,  July,  1876,  p.  32.  Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  XVII,  1 13. 

2Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc.,  Phila.,  1880,  256. 

3  Amer.  Jour.  Sc.  xxu.  198.  Sep.  1881. 

‘Dunnington.  Amer.  Chern.  Journ.,  ill,  2.  130. 
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Berga  MAS  KITE. — A  variety  of  amphibole.  Lucchetti1  describes 
undei  this  name  a  variety  of  hornblende  from  Italy,  which  con¬ 
tain.-,  almost  no  magnesia.  It  occurs  in  green  acicular  crystals 
with  the  following  comoosition  :  ~  ~  — 


Si02  36.8  FeO  22.9  Fe203  14.5 


A1203  15.1  CaO  50  MgO  0.9  Na20  4.  fC2cf  04^ 

New Bismuth  Minerals.— Domeyko2  has  described  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  interesting  Bismuth  minerals  from  South  America.  Arnon 
tmem  are  Bolwite,  an  oxysulphide  of  bismuth  (Bi2S2  +  Bi203)  an 
Tazjute,  a  chloro-arseniate  and  chloro-antimoniate  of  Bismuth. 
Bohvite  occurs  crystallized.  Taznite  is  amorphous  and  some¬ 
times  imperfectly  fibrous. 


The  optical  Properties  of  Pyromorphite  and  Mimetite. _ 

Jannetez  and  Michel3  in  a  paper  comparing  the  optical  and  chemi¬ 
cal  properties  of  pyromorphite  and  the  mimetite  find  that  these 
minerals  can  be  divided  into  four  types  ;  (1)  pure  pyromorphite, 
uniaxial,  (2)  pure  mimetite,  biaxial,  (3)  mixtures  showing  pyro¬ 
morphite  m  the  centre,  surrounded  by  mimetite,  part  uniaxial,  part 
biaxial,  (4)  groups  of  crystals  having  their  axes  inclined  to'  one 
another,  biaxial  appearance. 


Chalcocite  on  an  Old  Coin. — Upon  some  bronze  Roman 
coins  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  French  lake,  Daubree4  has  observed 
an  incrustation,  2mui  in  thickness,  of  chalcocite.  The  chalcocite 
forms  hexagonal  plates  like  the  cupreine  of  Breithaupt.  Some 
chalcopyrite  and  malachite  were  also  formed.  While  similar  in- 
ci  ustations  are  common  in  thermal  springs  and  mineral  waters, 
t  ie  piesent  case  is  interesting  in  that  the  water  was  cold  and  pure. 

Scotia  Minerals. — Among  other  minerals  found  in  the 
tiap  01  Nova  Scotia,  Gilpin0  mentions  Chlorophceite,  Delessite, 
Acadiahte,  Mordenite,  Louisite,  Ledererite,  Gyrolite,  Centralla- 
Cyanolite,  Steelite,  etc.  He  regards  Louisite  as  a  variety  of 
Okemte,  and  Steelite  as  a  variety  of  Mordenite. 

1  Mem.  Ac.  Sci.  Bologna,  1SS1,  2,  397. 

2  Ann.  d.  Min.,  xvm,  538. 

3  Bull.  Soc.  Min.  de  France,  18S1,  196. 

4  Comp.  Rend.,  xcm.  572.  Oct.,  1881. 

5  Proc.  and  Trans.  N.  S.  Inst.  Nat.  Sc.,  v,  2S3. 
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( From  the  American  Naturalist,  February,  1882.) 

MINERALOGY.1 

Phytocollite,  a  new  mineral  from  Scranton,  Pa. — This  name 
has  been  given2  to  a  very  curious,  jelly-like  mineral  recently  found 
near  the  bottom  of  a  peat  bog  at  Scranton,  Pa.  An  excavation 
for  a  new  court-house  had  cut  through  a  peat  bog,  below  which 
was  a  deposit  of  glacial  till.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  bog,  in  a 
carbonaceous  mud,  or  “  swamp  muck,”  there  occur  irregular  veins, 
of  varying  thickness  and  inclination  filled  with  a  black,  homo¬ 
geneous  jelly-like  substance,  elastic  to  the  touch.  This  substance 
becomes  tougher  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  finally  becomes  as 
hard  as  coal.  When  thus  dried,  it  is  brittle,  has  a  conchoidal 
fracture  and  brilliant  lustre,  and  closely  resembles  jet.  It  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  is  entirely  soluble  in  caustic 
potash,  forming  a  deep  reddish-brown  solution,  from  whence  it 
can  be  again  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  an  acid.  It  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.032  and  burns  with  a  bright  flame.  After 
having  been  dried  at  21 2°,  it  has  the  following  composition,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  analysis  of  J.  M.  Stinson  : 


or  without  Ash 


c 

28.989 

C 

30-97 1 

H 

5.172 

H 

5.526 

N 

2.456 

0  -f*  N 

63'503 

O 

56.983 

— 

Ash 

6.400 

IOO. 

100. 

yielding  the  empirical  formula  C10  H22  016. 

In  its  mode  of  occurrence  and  in  general  appearance,  this  sub¬ 
stance  closely  resembles  Dopplerite,  but  differs  from  that  mineral 
in  burning  with  flame  and  in  its  composition.  Another  jelly-like 
substance  from  a  Swiss  peat  bog,  differing  both  from  Dopplerite 
and  from  the  Scranton  mineral  has  been  described  by  Diecke. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  group  all  these  jelly-like  minerals,  pro- 

1  Edited  by  Professor  Henry  Carvill  Lewis,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  to  whom  communications,  papers  for  review,  etc.,  should  be  sent, 

2  H.  C.  Lewis,  Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc. ,  Dec.  2,  1881. 
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duced  by  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter,  under  the  one 
generic  name  of  Phytocollite  (<puz6v,  y.oXXa  =  “  plant-jelly  ”)  of 
which  the  three  minerals  now  known  would  be  varieties. 

Special  interest  is  attached  to  these  substances,  in  that  they 
illustrate  the  first  step  in  the  transformation  of  peat  into  coal. 

Cossyrite. — Forstner1  has  given  this  name  to  a  hornblendic 
mineral  which  abounds  in  the  igneous  rocks  of  the  Lipari  islands. 
It  occurs  in  triclinic  crystals  closely  approaching  monoclinic 
forms.  It  has  an  easy  cleavage  in  two  directions,  the  included 


angle  being  65°  51', 

.  Spec.  grav.  3.75.  It 

has 

the  following 

composition. 

SiO2  Fe203  A1203 

FeO  MnO 

CuO  CaO 

MgO 

Na20 

K20 

43-55  7-97  4  96 

32.87  1.98 

•  39  2.01 

.86 

5-29 

■33 

Before  the  blowpipe  it  melts  readily  to  a  brownish-black  glassy 
slag.  It  is  partially  decomposed  by  acids.  It  appears  to  be  a 
variety  of  iron  amphibole. 

Alaskaite. — A  new  sulphide  of  bismuth  and  lead  from  Alaska 
mine,  Colorado,  has  been  described  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Konig.2  It 
occurs  as  a  pale  lead-gray  mineral  of  scaly  structure  and  metallic 
lustre,  which  forms  a  more  or  less  intimate  mixture  with  quartz, 
barite,  chalcopyrite,  etc.  It  is  soft,  and  has  a  spec.  grav.  of  6.878. 
In  the  closed  tube  it  decrepitates  and  fuses.  On  charcoal  gives 
characteristic  coatings.  It  is  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid.  It  has 
the  following  composition  : 

Bi  Pb  Ag  Cu  Fe  Zn  S  Ba 

51.35  17.51  3.  5.38  1.43  .20  17. 85  2.83 

II  II 

The  formula  given  is  (Pb,  Zn,  Ag2,  Cu2)  S  +  (Bi  Sb)2  S3. 

Pseudomorphs  of  Copper  after  Aragonite. — Domeyko  has 
described  some  interesting  cases  of  pseudomorphism  of  copper 
after  aragonite  observed  in  some  Bolivian  mines.  He  found 
hemitropic  crystals  of  aragonite  presenting  all  degrees  of  trans¬ 
formation  into  metallic  copper,  and  showing  every  transition  from 
crystals  of  pure  aragonite  to  those  of  pure  copper. 

Electricity  developed  by  the  compression  of  Crystals. — 
Jacques  and  Curie3  have  shown  that  by  the  mere  compression  of 
an  inclined  hemihedral  crystal,  electricity  is  developed.  They 
experimented  by  placing  a  crystal  or  a  suitable  section  of  it  be¬ 
tween  two  sheets  of  tinfoil  insulated  on  the  exterior  by  plates  of 
caoutchouc,  the  tin  foil  being  connected  to  a  galvanometer.  By 
now  compressing  the  crystal  in  a  vise  or  otherwise,  electricity  is 
developed  and  may  be  measured  by  the  galvanometer.  The 
electricity  developed  is  the  opposite  of  that  produced  by  heating 

1  Zeits.  f.  Kryst.,  v,  18S1,  p.  348. 

2  Zeits.  f.  Kryst,,  1SS1,  VI,  42. 

3  Bull.  Soc.  Min.  de  France,  1880,  93,  Comp.  Rend.,  r88i,  iv,  186,  and  vii,  250. 
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a  crystal, — that  is  to  say,  the  extremity  of  the  crystal  which  be¬ 
comes  positive  on  heating,  becomes  negative  on  compression. 
On  releasing  the  pressure,  electricity  of  an  opposite  kind  is  pro¬ 
duced.  The  authors  find  that  the  production  of  electricity  by 
pressure  can  only  be  obtained  with  hemihedral  crystals  having 
inclined  faces.  By  combining  a  number  of  such  crystals  in  a  pile, 
they  have  invented  a  new  apparatus  for  producing  electricity.  The 
amount  of  electricity  developed  varies  for  different  minerals. 
They  find,  for  example,  that  a  section  of  quartz,  cut  perpendicular 
to  the  main  axis,  evolves  more  electricity  than  a  similar  section  of 
tourmaline. 

Note  on  Gold. — There  is  a  simple  method  for  the  detection  of 
gold  in  quartz,  pyrite,  etc.,  which  is  not  generally  described  in 
the  mineralogical  text-books.  It  is  an  adaptation  of  the  well- 
known  amalgamation  process,  and  serves  to  detect  very  minute 
traces  of  gold. 

Place  the  finely  powdered  and  roasted  mineral  in  a  test  tube, 
add  water  and  a  single  drop  of  mercury  ;  close  the  test  tube  with 
the  thumb  and  shake  thoroughly  and  for  some  time.  Decant  the 
water,  add  more  and  decant  repeatedly,  thus  washing  the  drop  of 
mercury  until  it  is  perfectly  clean.  The  drop  of  mercury  contains 
any  gold  that  may  have  been  present.  It  is  therefore  placed  in  a 
small  porcelain  capsule  and  heated  until  the  mercury  is  volatilized 
and  the  residue  of  gold  is  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  capsule'.  This 
residue  may  be  tested  either  by  dissolving  in  aqua  regia  and  ob¬ 
taining  the  purple  of  Cassius  with  protochloride  of  tin,  or  by  taking 
up  with  a  fragment  of  moist  filter  paper,  and  then  fusing  to  a 
globule  on  charcoal  in  the  blowpipe  flame. 

It  is  being  shown  that  gold  is  much  more  universally  distributed 
than  was  formerly  supposed.  It  has  recently  been  found  in  Ful¬ 
ton  and  Saratoga  counties,  New  York,  where  it  occurs  in  pyrite. 
It  has  also  been  discovered  in  the  gravel  of  Chester  creek,  at 
Lenni,  Delaware  county,  Penna.  In  one  of  the  Virginia  gold 
mines  wonderful  richness  is  reported,  $160,000  worth  of  pure 
gold  having  been  taken  from  a  space  of  three  square  feet. 

A  New  Textbook  of  Mineralogy. — The  mineralogists  of 
Germany  are  fortunate  in  possessing  a  new  and  valuable  work  on 
mineralogy  by  Professor  G.  Tsc.hermak.  This  work,  the  first 
volume  of  which  has  recently  appeared,  contains  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  physical,  optical  and  crystallographic  characters  of 
minerals,  and  of  the  various  delicate  means  of  investigation  at 
the  command  of  modern  mineralogists.  Under  the  head  of 
physical  mineralogy  an  account  is  given  of  the  latest  discoveries 
in  elasticity  and  cohesion.  Among  the  optical  characters  of 
minerals  described  are  double  refraction,  phenomena  of  thin 
plates,  interference  figures,  optic  axial  divergence  and  method  of 
measurement,  determination  of  the  plane  of  polarization,  circular 
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polarization,  pleochrism,  theoretical  explanation  of  the  characters 
of  uniaxial  and  biaxial  crystals,  etc. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  work  may  be  translated  into  English 
for  the  benefit  of  the  many  students  who  feel  the  need  of  some 
such  advanced  textbook. 

Mineralogical  News.  —  It  is  stated  that  Mt.  Mica,  Maine, 
has  been  purchased  by  a  mining  company  and  is  being  worked 
for  tourmaline,  cassiterite  and  mica.  This  locality  has  yielded 
a  large  number  of  interesting  minerals,  and  has  been  especially 

lamous  for  its  beautifully  colored  tourmalines. - Monazite  has 

been  found  as  minute  tubular  crystals,  less  than  a  millimeter  in 
diameter,  at  Nil  St.  Vincent,  near  Brussels.  It  occurs  in  a  crystal¬ 
line  schist  associated  with  rutile,  tourmaline  and  zircon. - The 

great  beds  of  nitrate  of  soda  which  occur  in  the  desert  of  Atacama, 
Chili,  have  been  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  underlying  fel- 
spathic  rocks. - Vasite  is  an  altered  orthite  found  near  Stock¬ 
holm. - It  has  been  proved  that  the  jade  or  nephrite  of  Siberia, 

like  that  of  China,  is  a  compact  variety  of  tremolite. - An 

excellent  method  of  separating  from  one  another  the  minerals 
composing  a  rock,  is  to  immerse  the  crushed  rock  in  a  very 
dense  liquid  of  known  specific  gravity.  The  specific  gravity 
of  most  of  the  minerals  constituting  rocks  being  between  2.2 
and  3,  it  results  that  by  preparing  a  liquid  whose  density  may 
be  made  to  vary  between  those  limits,  the  minerals  may  be  readily 
separated.  Such  a  liquid  is  a  solution  of  iodide  of  mercury  in 
iodide  of  potassium.  A  solution  of  borotungstate  of  sodium  may 
also  be  employed,  the  latter  having  a  specifie  gravity  of  about  3. 

- Native  lead  has  been  found  in  Idaho. - Fahlunite  occurs  at 

McKinney’s  Quarry,  Germantown,  Penna. - Vermiculite  occurs 

in  Japan.  It  is  in  short  six  sided  prisms  of  a  brownish  color. 
When  thrown  upon  hot  charcoal,  it  expands  longitudinally  to 
many  times  its  original  length,  twisting  and  writhing  like  a 
serpent,  and  is  shown  to  passing  travelers  as  a  local  wonder.  It 
is  also  used  as  a  medicine.  In  many  of  its  characters  it  is  similar 

to  the  variety  known  as  Philadelphite . - Out  of  200  columns  of 

Basalt  from  the  Giants  Causeway,  recently  measured,  there  were 
tetragons  3  per  cen!.,  pentagons  25  per  cent ,  hexagons  50  per  cent., 

heptagons  iqper  cent,  octagons  2  percent. - -Microscopicinvesti- 

gations  have  revealed  frequent  impurities  in  the  diamond.  Organic 
matter,  carbon  and  bubbles  of  gas  are  common  impurities.  Quartz, 
chlorite,  pyrite  and  hematite  have  recently  been  found  inclosed  in 
diamonds.  Small  crystals  of  topaz  have  also  been  seen  within 

diamonds. - Cossa  has  shown  that  all  apatite  contains  phosphate 

of  cerium,  lanthanum  and  didymium  united  with  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  that  there  is  no  such  mineral  as  cryptolite.  The  rare 
earths  were  recognized  by  means  of  spectral  analysis  and  are 
present  in  all  apatite.  Their  presence  in  the  Canadian  apatite  has 
also  been  proved  by  chemical  analysis. 
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(From  the  American  Naturalist,  April ,  1882 .) 

MINERALOGY.1 

Helvite  from  Amelia  county,  Virginia. — Among  some  min¬ 
erals  recently  obtained  from  the  mica  mine  near  Amelia  Court¬ 
house,  Virginia,  already  famous  for  its  microlite,  was  a  yellow, 
crystalline  substance  which  upon  examination  has  proved  to  be 
Helvite.  The  mineral  occurs  in  crystals  and  friable  crystalline 
masses  imbedded  in  bluish-white  orthoclase,  and  is  generally 
associated  with  pale  red  topazolite.  While  no  crystals  were 
found  sufficiently  perfect  to  allow  of  measurement,  the  absence 
of  any  action  upon  polarized  light  proved  their  isometric  char¬ 
acter. 

The  mineral  has  a  hardness  of  about  6,  a  specific  gravity  of 
4.306  (Haines),  a  sulphur-yellow  color,  a  somewhat  resinous  lus¬ 
tre,  and  is  partially  translucent.  It  fuses  at  about  4  with  intu¬ 
mescence  to  a  brown  glass,  gives  no  water  in  the  closed  tube, 
and  with  the  fluxes  gives  the  reactions  for  manganese.  Fused  on 
charcoal  with  soda,  it  gives  a  hepar.  It  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  evolving  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  leaving  a  residue  of 
gelatinous  silica. 

My  friend,  Mr  Reuben  Haines,  has  been  kind  enough  to  con¬ 
tribute  the  following  analysis  : 

Gangue  (Si02  insoluble  in  NaC03)  9.22 


SiO., 

23. 10 

BeO 

11.47 

MnO 

45-jS 

FeA 

2.05 

Al  A, 

2.68 

CaO 

.64 

K.20 

•39 

N  a  ,,0 

.92 

s 

4.  So 

IO°-35 

The  mineral  was  dissolved  in  HC1,  and  the  “  gangue  ”  found  by 
repeatedly  washing  the  total  SiCh  on  the  filter  with  a  hot  concen¬ 
trated  solution  of  NaC03,  which  removed  all  the  soluble  Si02.  By 

1  Edited  by  Professor  Henry  Carvill  Lewis,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  to  whom  communications,  papers  for  review,  etc.,  should  be  sent. 
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regarding  the  sulphur  as  combined  with  the  iron  and  part  of  the 
manganese,  the  total  percentage  would  be  reduced  by  2.25  per 
cent. 

Helvite  has  not  previously  been  found  in  America. — H.  Carvill 
Lezvis. 

A  nf.w  Manganese  Mineral. — Mr.  M.  W.  lies  has  examined 
an  efflorescence  which  occurs  upon  an  ore  vein  in  Park  county, 
Colorado.  The  efflorescence  is  of  a  pure  white  color,  is  very 
soft,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2.16,  and  occurs  in  friable  crystal¬ 
line  masses.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  has  a  bitter,  astringent 
taste.  The  aqueous  solution  has  an  acid  reaction,  indicating  an 
admixture  of  free  sulphuric  acid.  The  following  mean  compo¬ 
sition  was  obtained : 

FeO  ZnO  MnO  SOs  HO. 

4.18  5.97  22.31  36.07  31.60 

The  mineral  appears  to  be  a  hydrous  sulphate  of  manganese, 
containing  perhaps  admixtures  of  sulphatite,  melanterite  and 
goslarite.  It  should  have  further  examination. 

Galena  with  Octahedral  Cleavage. — About  twenty  years 
ago,  Dr.  John  Torrey  noticed  at  the  Pequea  mine,  Lancaster 
county,  Penna.,  a  remarkable  variety  of  galena,  which  had  an 
eminent  octahedral  cleavage.  The  usual  cubical  cleavage  was 
very  indistinct,  but  was  made  more  prominent  after  heating.  He 
supposed  the  galena  either  to  be  pseudomorphous  after  fluorite  or 
to  be  a  dimorphous  variety.  Dr.  Cooke,  however,  showed  that 
by  pressure,  traces  of  an  octahedral  cleavage  may  be  developed  in 
galena  from  many  localities,  and  Dr.  Genth  holds  that  such  cleav¬ 
age  may  be  a  natural  result  of  octahedral  crystallization. 

A  few  months  ago  a  similar  variety  of  galena  was  found  near 
Mont  Blanc,  Switzerland.  A  large  crystal  formed  of  two  cubo- 
octahedrons  united  by  an  octahedral  face  was  found  to  give  per¬ 
fect  and  brilliant  octahedral  cleavage  faces  when  struck  by  a 
hammer.  The  cleavage  faces  had  a  slightly  undulating  surface. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  crystal  was  7.67.  No  alteration  in 
cleavage  was  produced  by  heating. 

The  Condition  of  Sulphur  in  Coal. — Dr.  W.  Wallace1 
has  made  some  analyses  of  coal,  which  lead  him  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  sulphur  found  in  coal,  usually  regarded  as  due  to 
pyrite,  exists  frequently  as  an  organic  compound.  He  finds  the 
amount  of  sulphur  in  many  coals  to  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  form  bisulphide  with  the  iron  which  is 
present. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Amer.  Inst,  of  Mining  Engineers, 
Dr.  Thos.  M.  Drown,  probably  not  aware  of  these  researches,  con¬ 
tributed  an  interesting  series  of  analyses  of  coals,  which  lead  to 

1  Proc.  Phil.  Soc.  Glasgow,  1879-80,  p.  223. 
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the  same  conclusion.  He  shows,  moreover,  that  the  “  organic 
sulphur”  in  coal  is  not  affected  by  the  process  of  coking. 

Spiral  Figures  in  Crystals. — Students  in  optical  mineralogy 
will  be  interested  in  an  article  by  L.  Wright,  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine ,  entitled  “  Some  Spiral 
Figures  observable  in  Crystals,  illustrating  the  relation  of  their 
Optic  Axes.”  The  author  places  a  section  of  the  mineral  to 
be  examined  between  a  quarter-wave  plate  and  a  thick  plate  of 
quartz  and  examines  this  arrangement  in  a  polariscope  with  con¬ 
verging  rays.  Beautiful  spiral  figures  are  produced,  resembling 
the  well  known  “  Airy’s  spirals.”  A  uniaxial  crystal,  as  calcite, 
shows  a  system  of  double  spirals,  mutually  enwrapping  each 
other  (Fig.  1.).  A  single  axis  of  a  biaxial  crystal  shows  a 
simple  spiral  (Fig.  2),  while  if  the  section  includes  both  axes  of 
the  biaxial  crystal,  as  muscovite,  two  series  of  single  spirals  are 
observed,  which,  while  separated  from  each  other,  finally  enwrap 
one  another  (Fig  3). 


P  ig.  1 .  Fig.  2.  P  u..  3. 


This  a  beautiful  demonstration  of  the  well  known  fact  that  the 
optic  axis  of  a  uniaxial  crystal  has  a  two-fold  character.  Fig.  1, 
representing  a  uniaxial  crystal  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  the  same 
two  spirals  seen  in  Fig.  3,  a  biaxial  crystal.  A  uniaxial  crystal 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  case  in  which  the  two  axes  ot  a 
biaxial  crystal  coincide. 

Mineralogists  will  here  perceive  how  slight  a  distinction  exists 
between  a  uniaxial  crystal  and  a  biaxial  crystal  of  small  optic 
axial  angle  and  will  understand  how,  for  example,  a  biotite  hav¬ 
ing  often  no  appreciable  biaxial  character  may  yet  be  regarded  as 
monoclinic  with  an  optic  axial  angle  of  nearly  o°. 

Native  Silver. —  Several  interesting  occurrences  of  native 
silver  have  recently  been  described. 

The  first  of  these  is  in  the  province  of  Almeria,  Spain,  where  it 
has  been  found  in  iron  ore.  A  bed  of  hematite  of  considerable 
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thickness  forms  a  hill,  at  the  base  of  which  is  a  deposit  of  miocene 
marl  containing  occasional  beds  of  argentiferous  galena.  The 
galena  has  long  been  worked  for  silver,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
Phoenicians  and  Romans  once  mined  in  that  locality.  Recently 
native  silver  has  been  found  in  the  hematite  itself,  and  in  a  bed  of 
flint  which  overlies  it.  Veins  of  barite  which  traverse  the  hem- 
ante  bed  are  also  rich  in  native  silver.  The  silver  is  said  to 
occur  in  rounded  grains. 

„  Another  interesting  occurrence  of  silver  has  been  described  by 
Koenig  anil  Stockder.  They  found  it  at  a  Colorado  locality  as 
clusters  of  crystals  surrounded  by  or  implanted  in  coal.  The 
association  of  native  silver  with  coal  is  a  good  demonstration  of 
the  accepted  theory  that  organic  substances  play  an  important 
role  in  the  reduction  of  metals  from  their  salts. 

According  to  a  note  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal,  native  silver  has  been  discovered  in  small  specks 
and  scales  at  the  copper  mines  near  Somerville,  N.  J. 

Some  Virginia  Minerals. —  I  he  students  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  L  niversity  of  Virginia,  have  contributed  to  the  Chemical 
News  several  valuable  notes  upon  Virginia  minerals. 

S.  1  oicher  describes  a  native  alloy  of  gold  and  silver  occurring 
in  rounded  grains  in  Montgomery  county.  The  grains  have  the 
color  of  gold  on  the  exterior,  but  are  almost  white  within.  The 
specific  gravity  is  15.46,  less  than  that  of  gold.  Allowing  for  the 
partial  removal  of  silver  from  the  surface,  the  composition  is 
shown  to  be  represented  by  single  atoms  of  gold  and  silver, 
AgAu. 

I.  P.  Lippit  has  analyzed  an  epidote  of  clear  pistachio  green 
color,  and  finds  that  the  iron  is  all  in  the  ferric  condition  and  that 
the  mineral  is  about  two-thirds  aluminium  epidote  and  one-third 
iron  epidote. 

B.  E.  Sloan  has  examined  the  beautiful  bluish-white  felspar 
which  accompanies  the  microlite,  columbite  and  beryl  of  Amelia 
county.  This  felspar  resembles  oligoclase,  but  is  now  shown  to 
be  a  true  orthoclase. 

B.  H.  Heyward  describes  a  zinc-bearing  clay  from  Pulaski 
county  ;  and  A.  L.  Baker  found  that  iodine  was  present  in  the  salt 
brines  of  West  Virginia. 

New  Minerals.— Nocerine  is  a  double  fluoride  of  magnesium 
and  calcium,  which  occurs  in  white  acicular  crystals  in  the  vol¬ 
canic  rocks  of  Nocera. 

Neocyamte  is  an  anhydrous  silicate  of  copper,  which  occurs 
in  small  deep  blue  crystals  upon  the  lava  of  Vesuvius. 

Tntochonte  is  a  vanadate  of  lead  and  zinc,  of  a  dark  brown  color 
and  yellow  streak,  occurring  in  columnar  cleavable  masses. 

Melanotekite  is  another  massive,  cleavable  mineral  of  dark  color. 

It  is  a  silicate  of  lead  and  iron,  occurring  at  Longban,  Sweden.  It 
has  a  metallic  lustre,  and  is  nearly  as  hard  as  quartz. 
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Mineralogical  Notes. — A  “  crystalline  bitumen  ”  is  found  in 
trap  at  Port-a-Port  bay,  Newfoundland.  It  seems  to  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  heating  action  of  the  igneous  dyke  upon  bitumi¬ 
nous  shales  and  limestones.  These  latter  yield  petroleum. - 

Artificial  pseudomorphs  of  calcite  after  gypsum  have  been  made 
by  placing  a  crystal  of  gypsum  in  a  cold,  saturated  solution  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  change  takes  place  gradually,  and 
requires  several  days  unless  the  gypsum  is  in  fine  powder,  when 

a  few  hours  suffice. - The  beautiful  amianthus  from  Canada  is 

found  to  be  much  finer  than  any  asbestos  for  the  manufacture  of 
asbestos  fabrics.  It  is  said  that  the  fabrics  made  from  it  are  light, 
soft,  and  white.  It  is  also  felted  into  sheets,  which  are  flexible, 
and  unctuous  to  the  touch.  It  is  known  in  commerce  as  “  Bos- 

tonite  ”  or  “  Canadian  fiber.” - An  examination  of  a  white  slime 

which  covered  the  bottom  of  a  mine  in  Westphalia  showed  that 
it  was  composed  of  a  mixture  of  Aluminite,  Allophane  and  Hy- 

drargyllite. - A  recent  analysis  of  the  water  of  the  Dead  sea 

showed  it  to  have  a  spec.  grav.  of  1.186,  and  to  contain  the  follow¬ 
ing  number  of  grams  of  solid  matter  in  one  litre: 

KC1  NaCl  NaBr  MgC12  CaCl2  CaS04 

16.90  74.05  502  128.10  35  36  1. 21 

- Gold  is  reported  as  having  been  found  in  a  ledge  of  quartzite 

near  Amity,  Orange  county,  New  York.  This  is  a  locality 
already  well  known  to  mineralogists  as  having  afforded  many 

rare  and  beautiful  species. - In  a  specimen  of  Cerussite  from 

Leadville,  Col.,  analyzed  by  M.  W.  lies,  a  small  percentage  of 
Massicot  and  a  trace  of  chlorine  was  detected. 

Mineralogists  should  beware  of  artificial  moss-agates.  They 
are  being  manufactured  of  great  perfection  at  Oberstein,  Germany. 
The  coloring  matter  is  introduced  in  chalcedony  to  form  artificial 
dendrites. 
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( Front  the  American  Naturalist ,  May,  1882 .) 

MINERALOGY.1 

Pseudosymmetry.  —  Much  interest  has  been  excited  among 
crystallographers  in  those  curious  crystalline  forms,  which,  while 
appearing  to  be  simple  forms  belonging  to  one  system  of  crystal¬ 
lization  are  now  regarded  as  composed  of  a  number  of  twinned 
crystals  of  another  system.  These  are  the  crystals  which  ex¬ 
hibit  the  “  optical  anomalies  ”  for  which  so  many  explanations 
have  been  offered. 

Some  recent  investigations  in  this  direction  appear  to  be  over¬ 
turning  our  most  elementary  mineralogical  conceptions.  Thus, 
the  garnet,  for  example,  so  constant  in  crystalline  form,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  great  variations  in  composition,  has  always  been 
considered  a  type  of  the  isometric  system.  Yet,  by  means  of 
delicate  optical  investigation,  the  conclusion  has  been  reached 
that  several  of  the  varieties  of  garnet  are  not  simple  dodecahed¬ 
rons,  as  indicated  externally,  but  are  composed  of  twelve  ortho¬ 
rhombic  crystals  symmetrically  arranged  around  a  central  point. 
It  has  moreover  been  stated  that  in  the  case  of  the  varieties  topazo- 
lite  and  ouvarovite,  each  of  these  twelve  orthorhombic  crystals 
are  themselves  composed  of  four  more  elementary  crystals,  mak¬ 
ing  a  group  of  48  crystals  in  all  to  produce  each  apparently 
simple  form. 

PseudfUsvmmetrical  crystals  formed  by  a  less  number  of  twins 
arranged  around  a  line  or  plane  have  long  been  known.  The 
three  crystals  often  twinned  in  aragonite,  the  four  in  harmotome, 
the  six  in  witherite  and  the  eight  in  rutile  are  familiar  examples 
of  twins  symmetrically  placed  around  a  line.  The  repeated  twin- 
nings  in  the  plagioclase  felspars  offer  an  example  of  numerous 
twins  on  a  single  plane. 

1  Edited  by  Professor  Henry  Carvill  Lewis,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  to  whom  communications,  papers  for  review,  etc.,  should  be  sent. 
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But  the  arrangement  of  twins  around  a  point  has  not  been 
known  until  recently.  A  simple  example  of  this  new  kind  of 
twinning  and  of  the  method  of  detecting  it  may  be  given  in  the 
case  of  Romeite.  This  mineral  crystallizes  in  simple  octahedrons, 
and  had  therefore  been  supposed  to  be  isometric.  Bertrand  has 
endeavored  to  show  that  the  octahedron  of  Romeite  is  in  reality  a 
twinned  arrangement  of  eight  rhombic  crystals  grouped  symmetri¬ 
cally  around  a  point.  He  found  that  if  a  section  be  cut  between 
the  summit  of  the  octahedron  and  the  center  of  the  crystal,  parallel 
to  the  cubic  face,  and  this  be  examined  in  polarized  light,  it  will 
show,  if  parallel  rays  be  used,  four  similar  right-angled  triangles 
each  having  its  hypothenuse  either  parallel  or  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  polarization  ;  if,  however,  converging  rays  be  used, 
each  triangle  will  show  a  cross  and  a  series  of  rings,  indicating 
an  optic  axis  for  each,  which  is  oblique  to  the  section,  but  which 
bisects  the  right-angle  of  each  triangle.  If  now  a  section  is  cut 
parallel  to  any  octahedral  face,  and  is  examined  in  converging 
rays,  a  central  cross  and  series  of  rings  appear,  just  as  in  a  uni¬ 
axial  crystal,  and  indicate  an  optic  axis  normal  to  the  octahedral 
face.  He  holds,  therefore,  that  the  whole  octahedron  of  Rome¬ 
ite  is  composed  of  eight  uniaxial  (rhombic)  crystals  arranged 
around  a  point. 

The  investigations  of  Descloiseaux,  Vom  Rath,  Bertrand,  and 
more  especially  Mallard,  tend  to  the  belief  that  quite  a  number  of 
apparently  simple  crystals  of  one  system  are  in  reality  groups  of 
crystals  of  a  higher  system. 

Among  the  pseudo-isometric  crystals,  are,  as  Mallard  has  shown, 
topazolite,  formed  of  48  triclinic  crystals,  having  for  their  bases 
the  faces  of  a  hexoctahedron,  and  arranged  in  12  different  posi¬ 
tions  ;  ouvarovite,  formed  of  12  orthorhombic  crystals,  corres¬ 
ponding  to  each  face  of  the  dodecahedron  and  arranged  in  6  dif¬ 
ferent  positions;  boracite,  formed  c'  12  orthorhombic  crystals 
whose  summits  are  at  the  center  of  t  A  crystal,  as  in  ouvarovite  ; 
leucite,  an  assemblage  of  monoclinic  crystals  ;  senarmontite, 
whose  octahedrons  are  composed  of  48  orthorhombic  crystals  as 
in  topazolite  (this  being  an  interesting  result  when  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  orthorhombic  form  of  valentinite,  hitherto  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  dimorphic  form  of  oxide  of  antimony) ;  analcite, 
whose  anomalous  optical  characters  have  long  been  known,  now 
shown  to  be  formed  of  24  orthorhombic  crystals,  corresponding  to 
the  faces  of  a  tetrahexahedron  ;  fluorite,  probably  corf%>osed  of 
interlacing  rhombic  crystals.  To  these,  Bertrand  has  added 
Ralstonite,  and,  very  recently,  Rhodizite,  both  of  which  are  com¬ 
posed  of  twinned  biaxial  crystals.  Among  pseudo-tetragonal  crys¬ 
tals  may  be  mentioned  apophyllite,  idocrase  and  zircon,  now 
shown  to  be  assemblages  of  monoclinic  crystals ;  while  as 
regards  rutile,  octahedrite  and  brookite,  generally  supposed  to 
prove  the  trimorphic  character  of  titanic  acid,  the  interesting 
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conclusion  has  been  reached  by  Mallard  that  the  elementary  form 
of  titanic  acid  is  monoclinic  with  tetragonal  habit,  and  that  each  of 
those  minerals  represent  merely  different  twinning  arrangements 
of  the  same  elementary  form.  Apatite,  tourmaline,  emerald  and 
corundum  are  examples  of  pseudo-hexagonal  minerals,  formed  by 
the  twinning  of  orthorhombic  crystals,  while  other  examples 
might  be  given  in  the' remaining  systems. 

Interesting  as  are  the  conclusions  here  reviewed,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  other  and  more  simple  explanations  of  these 
“  optical  anomalies  ”  have  been  offered,  which  do  less  violence  to 
our  crystallographic  ideas  and  are  perhaps  nearer  the  truth. 
Most  of  the  mineralogists  of  Germany  are  opposed  to  this  twin¬ 
ning  hypothesis,  and  hold  that  all  the  optical  phenomena  in  ques¬ 
tion  can  be  explained  by  irregularities  of  internal  tension  in  the 
crystal.  The  fact,  recently  discovered,  that  when  amorphous 
gelatine  is  cast  in  the  form  of  a  crystal,  it  frequently  shows,  after 
drying,  optical  phenomena  identical  with  those  under  discussion 
( e.  g.,  analcite),  lends  great  weight  to  this  latter  and  more  simple 
hypothesis. 

Hieratite,  a  New  Mineral. — At  the  February  meeting  of  the 
Mineralogical  Society  of  France,  M.  Cossa  described  a  new  min¬ 
eral  which  occurs  in  microscopic  crystals  in  volcanic  tufa 
around  the  fumaroles  of  the  crater  of  the  Island  of  Vulcano 
(one  of  the  Lipari  islands).  The  minute  crystals  dissolve  in 
boiling  water  to  form  an  acid  solution,  from  which  there  soon 
separates  a  gelatinous  substance  which,  after  desiccation,  becomes 
a  mass  of  transparent  isometric  crystals,  of  which  the  predomi¬ 
nant  form  is  the  cube  modified  by  the  octahedron.  The  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  crystals  was  found  to  be  that  of  a  fluosilicate  of  po¬ 
tassium  2KFI,  Si Fl4.  The  lame,  Hieratite,  is  suggested  by  the 
Greek  name  of  the  island,  '  r-pd. 

Hieratite  occurs  abundantly  in  the  stalactitic  concretions  which 
cement  the  tufa  and  decomposed  lava,  and  is  associated  with 
selensulphur,  realgar,  mirabilite,  glauberite,  sassolite ;  the  alums 
of  potassium,  caesium  and  rubidium  ;  and  the  soluble  salts  of  arse¬ 
nic,  iron,  thallium,  zinc,  tin,  bismuth,  lead  and  copper. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  abundant  occurrence  of  a  compound 
of  tin  soluble  in  water,  possibly  an  alkaline  fluostannate,  and  to  a 
soluble  bismuth  salt,  both  of  which  may  be  new. 

Monazite  from  Virginia, — Prof.  G.  A.  Kbnig1  has  identified 
monazite  from  the  mica  mine  in  Amelia  Co.,  Va.,  thus  adding 
still  another  rare  mineral  to  the  list  already  reported  from  that 
locality.  It  occurs  in  masses,  some  of  which  are  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  pounds  in  weight.  Two  varieties  were  noticed,  one  hav¬ 
ing  an  amber  or  brown  color,  a  straw-colored  powder  and  a  spe- 

1  Proc.  A.  N.  S.,  Phila.,  Jan.  24,  1882. 
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cific  gravity  of  5.4  ;  the  other  being  gray,  yellow  in  thin  splinters, 
and  greenish-gray  in  powder,  and  with  a  specific  gravity  of  5.1. 

The  mineral  is  decomposed  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and 
has  the  following  composition  : 

(Ce  La  Di  Y)203  (Y  Fe  Ca)203  P205  ignition 

73.82  "  1.  26.05  -45 

Some  Supposed  New  Scottish  Minerals. — Pilolite,  Ru- 
bislite,  Xantholite,  Balvraidite,  Abriachanite,  Haughtonite, 
Walkerite,  Bhreckite,  Tyreeite  and  Torbermorite  are  names  given 
by  M.  F.  Heddle1  to  some  supposed  new  minerals  from  Scotland. 
Some  of  these  are  certainly  mixtures  and  products  of  decomposi¬ 
tion  ;  others  are  provisional  names  given  to  substances  “  which 
may  prove  to  be  new,”  and  most  of  them  require  further  examina¬ 
tion  before  being  entitled  to  be  classed  as  new  species.  Names  so 
given  are  of  little  advantage  to  the  science  of  mineralogy.  The 
numerous  analyses  given  by  Dr.  Heddle  are  his  most  valuable 
contributions  to  science. 

Pilolite  is  the  name  given  to  “  mountain  leather,”  usually  re¬ 
garded  as  a  fibrous  amphibole.  Rubislite  greatly  resembles  the 
doubtful  mineral  Hullite,  and  is  found  in  red  granite.  Xantholite 
occurs  in  impure  yellow  nodules,  somewhat  resembling  chondro- 
dite,  and  appears  to  be  an  alteration  product.  It  resembles 
“  grenatite.”  Balvraidite  is  an  altered  felspar,  resembling  By- 
townite.  Abriachanite  is  a  bluish  mineral  which  may  be  either 
fibrous,  slaty,  powdery  or  clayey.  It  is  a  silicate  of  iron  and 
magnesia  and  undoubtedly  a  decomposition  product.  Haughtonite 
is  a  black  mica  resembling  biotite,  but  containing  more  iron  and 
less  magnesia.  It  is  found  in  granite  at  numerous  localities.  It 
appears  to  be  identical  with  the  mica  from  Pike’s  Peak,  Colorado, 
previously  named,  by  the  present  writer,  Siderophyllite.  Walkerite 
is  a  variety  of  pectolite  containing  magnesia.  Bhreckite  is  a  soft, 
granular,  pale  green  substance  not  unlike  glauconite,  but  of  un¬ 
certain  affinities.  It  occurs  in  veins  in  granite.  Tyreeite  is  the 
name  provisionally  given  to  a  red  mud  left  after  dissolving  a  large 
amount  of  marble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  undoubtedly  a 
mixture.  Torbermorite  is  a  massive,  uncleavable  zeolite  whose 
main  constituents  are  Si02  4 7,  Ah  03  3,  CaO  33.7  H20  12.4.  It 
is  said  to  possess  no  reactions  distinguishing  it  from  other  zeo¬ 
lites. 

Menaccanite,  Leucoxite  andTitanomorphite. — A.  Cathrein,2 
after  a  careful  investigation  of  the  titaniferous  minerals  of  the 
Northern  Tyrol  announces  the  following  conclusions: — 

(1.)  That  apparently  homogeneous  menaccanite  exhibits  mi¬ 
croscopical  inclusions  of  rutile,  and  that  the  excess  of  titanic 
acid  and  the  alteration  of  the  normal  ratio  of  Ti  :  Fe  =  I  :  I  can 
be  demonstrated  by  analysis. 

1  Proc.  Min.  Soc.  Gt.  Britain. 

2Zeits.  f.  Kryst,  1882,  vr,  244. 
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(2.)  That  the  so-called  Leucoxite  is  no  new  mineral,  but  is  tita- 
nite  with  or  without  admixture  of  rutile  microliths. 

(3.)  That  the  so-called  titanomorphite  is  not  a  new  lime  tita- 
nate,  but  is  also  titanite. 

(4.)  That  the  red  brown  decomposition  products  surrounding 
menaccanite  are  rutile,  not  hematite,  and  were  originally  enclosed 
in  the  menaccanite,  since  dissolved. 

New  Minerals. — Heldburgite  is  the  name  given  by  O.  Luedecke 
to  some  minute  yellow  columnar  crystals  found  in  the  phonolite 
of  Heldburg,  in  Coburg,  and  supposed  to  be  new.  The  mineral 
is  associated  with  zircon,  and  somewhat  resembles  that  species. 
It  is  infusible,  transparent,  with  white  streak  and  adamantine 
lustre,  and  of  unknown  composition. 

Krugite. — This  is  a  new  sulphate  of  calcium,  magnesium  and 
potassium  found  in  the  Stassfurt  rock-salt  deposits.  It  is  crystal¬ 
line,  with  a  hardness  of  3.5,  and  specific  gravity  of  2.8.  In  hot 
water  potassium  and  magnesium  sulphates  are  dissolved,  gypsum 
remaining;  but  in  cold  water  the  potassium  sulphate  alone  is  dis¬ 
solved,  the  double  salt  K2S04,  CaS04  4-  H20  remaining  insoluble. 
It  has  the  following  composition:  K2S04  18.2,  MgS04  13.5, 
CaS04  63  4,  H20  4.1,  NaCl  .5 — as  though  a  mixture  of  anhydrite 
and  polyhalite. 

Mineralogical  Notes. — The  white  tourmaline  crystals  of  De 
Kalb,  St.  Lawrence  county,  New  York,  have  been  carefully 
measured  by  G.  Seligman,  and  are  the  subject  of  an  exhaustive 
paper  in  the  last  number  of  Zeitschrift  fur  Krystallographie  und 
Mineralogie. 

The  boracite  crystals  which  occur  in  the  kainite  beds  at  Stass¬ 
furt  are  soft  and  pliant  and  under  water  fall  to  pieces  to  form  a 
slimy  mass.  They  have  the  same  composition  as  the  ordinary 
hard  boracite  of  the  carnallite  beds. 

By  submitting  crystals  of  nephelite  to  the  action  of  weak  hy¬ 
drofluoric  acid,  certain  etch-figures  are  produced  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  recent  paper  by  Baumhauer,  prove  that  nephelite  crystals 
are  always  twins.  The  twins  are  regarded  as  the  result  of  trapezo- 
hedral  hemiedry  in  combination  with  hemimorphism  according 
to  the  principal  axis. 

The  discovery  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Hidden,  of  remarkably  fine  em¬ 
eralds  in  North  Carolina,  is  of  much  interest.  A  well  known 
Philadelphia  mineralogist  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  one  of  these 
emeralds,  which  is  a  perfect  hexagonal  prism  of  deep  green  color, 
having  a  length  of  over  ten  inches — a  size  probably  unsurpassed 
by  any  emerald  in  existence. 

The  prehnite  of  Farmington,  Conn.,  has,  according  to  Desclois- 
eaux,  remarkable  optical  properties,  probably  >due  to  the  super¬ 
position  of  numerous  lamellae  in  different  positions  as  regards 
their  crystallographic  axes. 
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Simple  dodecahedrons  of  fluorite  are  very  rare.  They  have 
recently  been  found  in  the  department  of  Puy  de  Dome, 
France. 

The  proof  of  the  identity  of  two  species  is  as  important  as  the 
discovery  of  a  new  one.  Descloiseaux  and  Koksharow  have 
recently  shown  by  crystallographic  measurements  that  vauquelin- 
ite  and  laxmanite  are  identical.  Laxmanite  had  been  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  vauquelinite  of  Siberia  by  Nordenskiold  in 
1867,  under  the  impression  that  the  more  lustrous  crystals,  of 
somewhat  different  form  and  brighter  green  color  belonged  to  a 
distinct  species. 

Kieserite,  a  sulphate  of  magnesia  found  in  the  Stassfurt  salt 
mines,  when  placed  in  water  is  broken  up  into  a  crystalline  meal, 
which,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  sets  to  a  hard,  cement-like  mass. 
It  has  been  used  as  a  cement.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  cement  is  due  merely  to  the  compression  of  the  min¬ 
eral  upon  drying. 
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( From  the  American  Naturalist,  June,  1882.) 

MINERALOGY.1 

Two  new  Guano  Minerals. — Professor  C.  U.  Shepard2  has  de¬ 
scribed  two  new  minerals  which  have  originated  in  the  guano 
formation  covering  the  islands  of  Moneta  and  Mona,  near 
Porto  Rico,  W.  I.,  and  to  which  he  gives  the  names  Monetite 
and  Monite.  They  were  found  lining  the  walls  of  cavities  in 
the  rock  guano,  and,  though  undoubtedly  formed  through  the 
action  of  percolating  waters,  contain  no  organic  matter. 

Monetite  occurs  in  crystals  having  the  form  of  rather  thin 
rhomboids,  often  interpenetrating  each  other  to  form  complex 
groups.  Mr.  E.  S.  Dana  refers  them  to  the  triclinic  system. 
Their  greatest  length  is  between  TVth  and  ^th  of  an  inch. 

The  mineral  has  an  uneven  fracture,  a  vitreous  lustre,  a  pale, 
yellowish-white  color,  and  is  semi-transparent;  hardness  3.5; 
specific  gravity  about  2.75.  Heated  before  the  blow-pipe  in  the 
forceps,  it  turns  white  and  melts  into  a  globule  with  crystalline 
facets. 

It  has  the  following  composition  (mean  of  two  analyses  by  C. 
U.  Shepard,  Jr.) : 

Lime  Phosphoric  acid  Sulphuric  acid  Water. 

40.255  47.100  4-55°  8.175  =  100.080 

1Edited  by  Professor  Henry  Carvill  Lewis,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  to  whom  communications,  papers  for  review,  etc.,  should  be  sent. 

2  American  Journal  Sciences  and  Arts,  May,  1882,  p.  400. 
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On  subtracting  the  gypsum  and  hygroscopic  water,  and  rais¬ 
ing  the  percentage  to  100,  there  was  obtained  : — 

P20,  CaO  H20 

52.28  41.14  6.58  =  ioo 

giving  the  formula  2CaO,  H20,  P205.  It  is  associated  with  crys¬ 
tallized  gypsum  and  calcite,  and  with  the  following  species. 

M <nite  is  massive,  slightly  coherent,  and  wholly  uncrystalline. 
It  is  snow-white,  earthy  and  dull,  with  hardness  below  2,  and 
specific  gravity  about  2.1.  In  the  closed  tube  it  emits  much 
moisture,  and  in  the  blow-pipe  flame  melts  with  difficulty  to  an 
opaque  white  enamel. 

A  mean  of  analyses,  after  deducting  an  admixture  of  gypsum, 
gave 

P205  CaO  H.20 

41.92  51.15  6.93 

corresponding  to  Ca3P2Os-f  H20. 

It  resembles  kaolinite,  and  is  a  hydrated  tricalcic  phosphate. 

Uraxothallite. — Schrauf1  has  named  the  variety  of  Liebig- 
ite  from  Joachimsthal,  analyzed  long  ago  by  Vogl  and  Lin- 
dacker,  Uranothallite.  It  contains  more  lime  than  Liebigite,  and 
its  composition  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  Ca.2UC4012 
-fio  aq.  It  occurs  in  minute  aggregated  crystals  and  grains, 
often  scaly,  and  has  a  green  color  and  streak.  It  is  translucent, 
has  a  vitreous  lustre  except  on  the  cleavage  face,  where  it  is 
pearly,  and  is  soluble  in  acids.  The  crystals  are  too  imperfect 
to  give  satisfactory  measurements. 

Chiolite  and  Chodneffite. — Professor  P.  Groth,  of  Strass- 
burg,  has  undertaken  the  revision  of  the  natural  compounds  of 
fluoric  acid,  the  analysis  being  performed  by  Mr.  Brantl,  of  Mu¬ 
nich,  and,  as  one  of  the  first  results,  announces  the  identification 


of  Chodneffite 
Chiolite  gave  : 

with  Chiolite. 

Three  analyses 

of  perfectly  pure 

I. 

II. 

III. 

A1 

17.66 

(2.)  17.65 

17.64 

Na 

25.00 

2497 

25.00 

F 

58.00 

57.30 

100.66 

99.92 

yielding  the  formula  5NaF+ 3AIF3. 

The  former  analyses  of  Rammelsberg  were  made  upon  massive 
uncrystallized  fragments,  some  of  which  had  a  composition  like 
that  given  above,  but  from  which  the  formula  3NaF-f2AlF3 
was  deduced ;  other  portions,  however,  being  richer  in  sodium 
and  poorer  in  aluminium,  and  for  these  the  formula  2NaFq-AlF3 
was  constructed  and  the  name  Chodneffite  given. 

Professor  Groth  now  shows  that  these  latter  analyses  of  Ram- 

1  Zeits.  f.  Kryst,  1882,  vi.  4,  410. 
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melsberg  were  made  upon  material  containing  cryolite  as  an  im¬ 
purity,  it  being  impossible  to  separate  cryolite  from  chiolite  in 
the  massive  state.  Professor  Von  Jeremejew  has  examined  the 
crystals  of  chiolite  and  finds  them  to  be  tetragonal. 

Chodneffite  is  merely  an  impure  chiolite,  and  must  be  stricken 
from  the  list  of  minerals. 

Riiodizite. — Rhodizite,  an  extremely  rare  mineral,  occurring 
in  minute  crystals  upon  some  red  tourmalines  in  the  Ural  moun¬ 
tains,  and  supposed  to  be  a  borate  of  lime,  has  been  the  subject 
of  two  recent  communications  by  Bertrand  to  the  Mineralogical 
Society  of  France.  The  crystals  present  the  form  of  a  dodeca¬ 
hedron,  modified  generally  by  tetrahedral  faces.  Bertrand  con¬ 
cludes,  from  an  examination  of  their  optical  properties,  that  the 
crystals  are  to  be  considered  pseudo-isometric ,  and  are  composed 
of  twelve  elementary  monoclinic  crystals  twinned  symmetrically 
around  a  point.  He  has  been  able,  moreover,  actually  to  separate 
these  elementary  crystals  by  cleavage.  The  elementary  crystal 
of  Rhodizite  consists,  he  holds,  of  an  oblique  monoclinic  prism 
of  1200,  of  which  the  height  is  equal  to  the  width,  and  of  which 
the  obliquity  is  540  44'. 

Crosby’s  Common  Minerals  and  Rocks.— The  twelfth  num¬ 
ber  of  the  “  Guides  for  Science  Teaching,”  issued  by  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History  for  the  use  of  teachers,  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  W.  O.  Crosby,  whose  contributions  to  the  geol¬ 
ogy  and  lithology  of  Massachusetts  have  been  of  great  value. 
It  is  entitled  “  Common  Minerals  and  Rocks,”  and  is  an  ele¬ 
mentary  sketch  treated  in  a  familiar  way,  admirably  serving 
the  purpose  intended.  About  twenty-five  of  the  rock-forming 
minerals  are  described,  special  stress  being  laid  upon  their  acidic 
or  basic  relations  and  their  associations.  The  triclinic  felspars, 
for  example,  are  stated  to  occur  with  basic  minerals,  while  ortho- 
clase  is  acidic  in  its  associations.  The  silicates  are  divided  into 
the  two  groups  of  basic  and  acidic  ;  all  species  containing  sixty 
per  cent,  or  less  of  silica  being  classed  as  basic,  while  those  con¬ 
taining  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  silica  are  acidic.  The  basic 
silicates  are  dark  colored  and  heavy ,  the  acidic  being  light  in 
color  and  weight,  and  the  two  classes  of  silicates  belong  to  dis¬ 
tinct  rocks. 

The  little  treatise  is  written  from  the  lithologist’s  standpoint, 
and  the  larger  portion  of  it  treats  of  the  origin  and  physical  dif¬ 
ferences  of  rocks.  The  author  classifies  rocks  according  to  their 
geological  origin. 

Martite. — O.  A.  Derby1  has  examined  a  large  number-  of 
octahedral  crystals  of  Martite  from  Brazil,  and  concludes  that 
while  a  portion  of  them  have  resulted  from  the  decomposition  of 
1  Am.  Journ.  Sc.  and  Arts,  May,  1882,  373. 
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pyrite,  a  large  proportion  should  be  considered  as  produced 
by  the  alteration  of  magnetite.  Nearly  half  the  crystals  ex¬ 
amined  were  attractable  by  the  magnet,  and  all  possible  grada¬ 
tion  between  typical  magnetite  and  hematite,  both  in  magnetism 
and  composition,  were  observed. 

Smaltite  from  Colorado. — Smaltite 1  has  been  discovered  in 
Gunnison  Co.,  Colorado,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  lead  to  the 
belief  that  it  will  be  a  commercial  source  for  cobalt.  It  is  as¬ 
sociated  with  calcite,  erythrite,  and  occasionally  pyrite  and 
spongy  leaflets  of  native  silver.  A  sample  from  the  surface  gave 
M.  W.  lies  the  following  result : — 

Co  Fe  As  Si02  Pb  S  Bi  Cu  Ni  Ag 

II. 59  11.99  63.82  2.60  2.05  1.55  1. 13  0.1(3  trace  trace  =  98.89 

New  Mineral  Resins. — Muckite.  This  is  a  resin  found  in 
cretaceous  lignite  in  Moravia,  and  named  by  Schrockinger.  It 
has  the  formula  C20H  02.  Neudorfite.  This  is  a  resin  associated 
with  the  above,  and  probably  a  mixture. 

The  Sand  of  the  Desert  of  Sahara. — A  mineralogical  study 
of  the  sand  of  the  desert  of  Sahara  has  brought  out  some  partic¬ 
ulars  of  interest.  The  sand  is  of  a  yellow  color.  The  quartz 
grains,  which  constitute  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  sand  are  remark¬ 
ably  rounded  and  not  so  angular  as  those  of  sea  sand  ;  a  fact  evi¬ 
dently  due  to  attrition  by  the  action  of  the  wind.  It  is  found  that 
more  than  nine  per  cent,  of  the  sand  is  composed  of  grains  of 
felspar.  Other  minerals  which  exist  in  small  proportions  are 
chalk,  clay,  halite,  sylvite,  magnetite,  chromite,  garnet,  olivine, 
amphibole  and  pyroxene. 

Mineralogical  Notes. — Beauxite,  a  substance  recently  shown 
by  Fischer  to  be  a  mixture,  frequently  contains  considerable 
quantities  of  titanium  and  vanadium.  It  has  been  concluded  by 
Dieulafait  that  beauxite  originates  from  the  decay  of  primitive 
granitic  rocks,  and  that  if  so,  these  rocks  should  contain  titanium 
and  vanadium.  In  a  recent  paper  in  the  Comptes  Rendus ,  he 
demonstrates  that  this  is  the  case,  and  that  these  elements  are  widely 

diffused  throughout  the  older  formations. - Certain  zoned  crys 

tals  of  blende  possess,  in  addition  to  the  six  characteristic  cleavages 
of  ordinary  blende,  three  other  planes  of  equally  ready  cleavage, 

which  have  recently  been  studied  by  Hautefeuille. - Conarite , 

or  more  properly,  Comarite ,  has  been  shown  by  Bertrand  to  be 

probably  hexagonal. - M.  W.  lies  has  detected  a  vanadium 

mineral,  probably  Dechenite,  forming  red  and  yellow  incrusta¬ 
tions  at  some  mines  in  Leadville,  Col.  An  analysis  of  the  in¬ 
crustation  was  as  follows:  Si02  36.86,  PbO  38.5  1,  ZnO  9.0 7,  V205 

1 1.  c.,  380. 
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9  14,  Fe.203  2  59,  FLO  2.41,  C02  .48  =  99.06. - Professor  B.  K. 

Emerson  has  examined  microscopically  the  rock  forming  a  dyke 
which  penetrates  the  bed  of  zinc  ore  at  Franklin,  N.  J.,  and  finds 
that  it  is  a  micaceous  diabase,  composed  principally  of  labradorite, 
augite,  biotite,  and  apatite,  and  containing,  as  foreign  constitu¬ 
ents,  franklinite,  zincite,  willemite,  and  calcite. - The  green 

nickle  ore  from  New  Caledonia,  exhibited  in  quantity  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Noumeite  or 
Garnierite,  is  an  amorphous  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia,  contain¬ 
ing  more  or  less  ad  nixture  of  oxide  of  nickle.  It  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  allied  to  Genthite,  though  probably  a  mixture.  Ber¬ 
trand  considers  that  its  optical  character  is  that  of  a  uniaxial 
substance. — —Professor  Shepard  withdraws  the  species  Glauba- 
patite ,  a  name  which  he  had  given  to  a  supposed  soda-bearing 
guano.  The  soda  was  due  to  the  damaged  state  of  the  cargo  of 
the  vessel  in  which  the  guano  was  shipped. 
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[Prom  the  Atrfbrican  Naturalist,  Ifuly,  1882.) 

MINERALOGY.1 

Proceedings  of  the  Mineralogical  Section  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. — The  second  number 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Mineralogical  and  Geological  Section 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  has  just  been  published. 
The  first  number  was  published  in  1880,  and  contained  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  from  1877  to  1879,  inclusive,  consisting  ot  fifty-one 
articles,  a  number  of  which  have  been  noticed  in  foreign  period¬ 
icals. 

1Edited  by  Professor  H.  Carvill  Lewis,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  to  whom  communications,  papers  for  review,  etc.,  should  be  sent. 
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This  society,  founded  in  January,  1877,  and  consisting  of  be¬ 
tween  fifty  and  sixty  members,  is  the  only  society  in  the  country 
especially  devoted  to  mineralogy  which  publishes  Proceedings. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  communications  are  brief  and  of  local 
interest.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  a  society  of  larger  scope — a 
Mmeralogical  Society  of  America — may  be  organized  ere  long. 
With  the  leading  mineralogists  of  this  country  as  active  mem¬ 
bers,  such  a  society  should  be  at  least  as  successful  as  the  miner- 
alogical  societies  of  Great  Britain  and  of  France.  The  Nat¬ 
uralist  will  give  such  a  society  all  possible  assistance. 

The  volume  before  us  consists  of  thirty-seven  communications 
upon  mineralogy  and  geology,  contributed  during  1880  and  1881. 
The  mineralogical  articles  are  here  briefly  reviewed  under  the 
titles  as  given. 

Some  new  Pennsylvania  mineral  localities. — Chas.  M.  Wheatley 
reports  new  localities  for  aurichalcite,  melaconite,  byssolite  and 
azurite  in  Berks  and  Montgomery  counties. 

Pseudomorphs  of  Serpentine  after  Dolomite. — H.  Carvill  Lewis 
describes  at  length  some  serpentine  pseudomorphs  from  the  Wis- 
sahickon  creek,  which  have  the  cleavage  planes  and  external 
characters  of  dolomite,  resembling  those  described  by  Professor 
Dana  from  the  Tilly-Foster  iron  mine.  Their  mode  of  origin  is 
discussed. 

New  Localities  for  Barite. — H.  C.  Lewis  gives  three  new  Penn¬ 
sylvania  localities  for  barite. 

New  localities  for  Chabazite . — L.  Palmer  announces  two  new 
localities  for  chabazite  in  Delaware  county,  Penna. 

On  a  new  ore  of  Antimony. —  H.  Carvill  Lewis  describes  a  new 
ore  of  antimony  from  Sonora,  Mexico.  It  has  the  following 
characters :  Isometric.  Habit  octahedral.  Generally  massive. 
Hardness  6.5-7.  Spec.  grav.  4.9.  Luster  of  the  crystals,  glassy; 
of  the  massive  mineral,  sub-resinous  or  sub-vitreous.  Color,  pale 
grayish-yellow.  Streak  uncolored.  Transparent  in  crystals, 
opaque  when  massive.  Fracture  sub-conchoidal.  Before  the 
blowpipe  fuses  with  difficulty  to  a  gray  slag,  decrepitates  strongly 
and  gives  a  white  coating.  In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates  strongly, 
turns  yellow  when  hot,  gives  off  water  but  does  not  fuse.  It 
contains  3.1  per  cent,  of  water,  and  consists  mainly  of  antimo- 
nious  oxide.  (This  communication  was  made  Feb.  23,  1880,  six 
months  before  Professor  Cox’s  paper  before  the  A.  A.  A.  S.  upon 
this  same  mineral. '  Professor  Cox  supposes  it  to  be  stibiconite, 
but  it  is  more  nearly  allied  to  senarmontite. 

Menaccanite  from  Fairmount  path. — John  Ford  exhibits  a  large 
curved  crystal  of  this  mineral  from  Fairmount  park,  Phila. 

Note  on  Damounte  from  Berks  county ,  Penna. — F.  A.  Genth 
describes  a  shaly,  talcose  mineral  from  Rockland  Forges,  Pa.,  an 
alkali  determination  of  which  gave  him:  H20,  5.6c;  K20,  10.32; 
Na20,  0.36. 
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On  the  Stalactites  of  Luray  cav£. — A.  E.  Foote  describes  the 
cave  near  Luray,  Va.,  and  states  that  the  curving  and  twisting  of 
the  stalactites  was  due  to  the  fungi  which  grew  upon  their  sur¬ 
face,  and  so  caused  lateral  growth  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

A'ew  localities  for  Gypsum.  —  H.  C.  Lewis  reports  Easton, 
Penna.  and  Richmond  Coal-field,  Va.,  as  new  gypsum  localities. 

New  locality  for  Sphene. — A.  E  Foote  describes  the  new  local¬ 
ity  for  sphene  at  Egansville,  Renfrew  county,  Canada,  where 
crystals  weighing  from  twenty  to  eighty  pounds  occur  in  a  vein 
of  apatite.  A  crystal  of  apatite  weighed  500  lbs. 

A  new  locality  for  Hyalite. — H.  C.  Lewis  describes  green  hyalite 
from  Germantown,  Pa. 

Note  on  Autynite — H.  C.  Lewis  gives  the  optical  characters  of 
the  Philadelphia  autunite.  It  is  orthorhombic,  with  an  optic  axial 
divergence  of  240. 

Crystalline  cavities  in  Agate. — Theo.  D.  Rand  exhibits  speci¬ 
mens  of  agate  containing  crystalline  cavities  once  occupied  by 
calcite  crystals.  The  method  of  taking  type-metal  casts  of  these 
cavities  was  explained. 

Note  on  Halotrichite. — H.  C.  Lewis  states  two  localities  for 
halotrichite. 

On  twin  crystals  of  Zirco7i. — A.  E.  Foote  records  the  discovery 
of  twin  zircon  crystals  at  Egansville,  Canada. 

Disks  of  Quartz  between  lamina  of  Mica. — Theo.  D.  Rand  ex¬ 
hibits  circular  disks  of  quartz,  showing  a  rotating  black  cross  in 
the  polarizing  microscope,  which  occur  in  muscovite  from  Amelia 
county,  Va. 

On  two  new  localities  of  Columbite. — H.  Carvill  Lewis  records 
the  occurrence  of  columbite  at  Mineral  Hill,  Pa.,  and  at  Dixon’s 
Quarry,  Del.  The  crystallographic  characters  of  the  specimens 
were  described. 

On  the  occurrence  of  Fahlunite  near  Philadelphia. — H.  C.  Lewis 
states  that  he  has  found  fahlunite  at  two  localities  in  hornblendic 
gneiss  near  Philadelphia.  It  is  of  a  pale  apple-green  color,  and  has 
a  scaly  structure  and  felspathic  cleavage.  It  resembles  the  variety 
known  as  chlorophyllite,  and  appears  to  be  a  product  of  alteration.  f 

On  a  mineral  resembling  Dopplerite  from  a  peat  bed  at  Scranton 
Pa. — H.  C.  Lewis  describes  the  black  jelly-like  substance  from 
the  Scranton  peat  bed,  already  noticed  in  the  Naturalist. 

Titaniferous  Garnet. — H.  A.  Keller  describes  a  black  garnet 
from  Darby,  Pa.,  whose  color  is  due  to  enclosed  particles  of 
menaccanite  and  sphene,  as  shown  both  by  microscopical  exam¬ 
ination  and  by  chemical  analysis. 

Pyrophyllite  and  Alunogen  in  coal  mines. — E.  S.  Reinhold  states 
that  the  coatings  of  pyrophyllite  from  the  coal  slates  of  Mahanoy 
City,  already  described  by  Dr.  Genth,  have  now  been  found  in 
four  collieries.  Other  coatings  have  proved  to  be  alunogen,  the 
origin  of  which  is  discussed. 
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New  locality  for  Mountain  Cork. — T.  D  Rand  finds  this  mineral 
near  Radnor,  Pa. 

New  locality  for  Aqnacreptite. — G.  H.  Parker  finds  aquacreptite 
in  decomposed  gneiss  in  West  Philadelphia. 

Note  on  Aquacreptite. — H  C.  Lewis  remarks  that  at  each  of  the 
localities  for  aquacreptite  the  rock  differs  ;  at  West  Chester  it  is 
serpentine,  at  Marble  Hall  limestone,  and  at  Philadelphia  gneiss. 
Experiments  are  described  which  he  bad  made  to  discover  the 
cause  of  decrepitation,  which  he  finds  due  to  capillary  attraction. 
Pfe  concludes  that  the  mineral  is  of  mechanical  origin,  and  differs 
from  bole  merely  in  a  greater  amount  of  mechanical  action  when 
placed  in  water,  and  that  it  is  therefore  not  entitled  to  a  special 
name. 

Quarts  crystals  from  Newark ,  Del. — W.  W.  Jefferis  finds  doubly 
terminated  quartz  at  this  locality. 

A  neiv  mineral  from  Canada. — A.  E.  Foote  draws  attention  to 
some  olive-green  crystals  from  Hull,  Canada,  which  he  supposes 
to  be  new. 

A  peculiar  twinned  Garnet. — W.  W.  Jefferis  exhibits  a  twinned 
garnet  where  the  smaller  crystal  fitted  loosely  in  a  cavity  in  the 
larger. 

On  Diorite. — E.  S.  Reinhold  describes  a  diorite  fr&m  Placer 
county,  Cal.,  closely  resembling  the  “  Napoleonite  ”  of* Corsica. 

A  new  locality  for  Allaniie. — Isaac  Lea  finds  allanite  with  zir¬ 
con  at  Yellow  Springs,  Chester  county,  Pa. 

A  new  locality  for  Copiapite. — E.  S.  Reinhold  finds  copiapite  at 
Mahanoy  City,  Pa. 

On  Phytocollite. — H.  C.  Lewis  describes  more  fully  the  mineral 
from  Scranton,  giving  an  analysis,  and  suggests  the  term  phyto¬ 
collite  as  generic  for  the  related  jelly-like  hydrocarbons  found  in 
peat. 

A  new  locality  for  Hayesine. — N.  H.  Darton1  has  found 
hayesine  in  soft  fibrous  crystals  coating  datholite  and  calcite  in 
cavities  in  the  trap  of  Bergen  Hill,  N.  J.  An  analysis  gave 

CaO  BO,  H20 

18.39  4.6.10  35.46  =  99.95. 

The  slender  crystals  were  grouped  together,  and  lay  like  little 
white  mats  upon  the  calcite  crystals.  This  is  an  interesting  oc¬ 
currence  of  hayesine. 

The  third  appendix  to  Dana’s  Mineralogy  (Wiley  &  Sons, 
N.  Y.). — Professor  E  S.  Dana  has  done  a  great  service  to  miner¬ 
alogists  in  the  careful  preparation  of  a  volume  bringing  our 
knowledge  of  mineralogical  species  up  to  the  present  time.  Since 
the  last  appendix  was  prepared,  seven  years  ago,  a  large  number 
of  new  species  have  been  added,  and  much  mineralogical  work 
has  been  done.  The  present  appendix  contains  descriptions  of 

1  Ai/ter.  Journ.  Sc.,  June,  1882,  p.  458. 
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about  300  species  announced  as  new,  and  also  refers  to  many 
mineralogical  articles,  quoting  new  analyses  and  new  facts  as  to 
physical  characters  and  localities.  The  appendix  is  designed  to 
make  Dana’s  Mineralogy  (5th  ed.)  complete  up  to  January,  1882, 
and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  owner  of  that  noble  volume. 


Orthite  from  Virginia. — F.  P.  Dunnington1  and  G.  A.  Koe¬ 
nig2  have  described  and  analyzed  orthite  from  Amelia  county,  Va. 
It  occurs  in  blade-like  crystals  several  inches  long,  of  a  black 
color  and  pitchy  luster,  sometimes  enveloped  by  an  altered  mate¬ 
rial.  It  has  the  following  composition  : 


Si02  A1203  Fe20. 

(1)  32.35  16.42  4.49 

(2)  32.90  17.80  1.20 

H20 

2.31  =  100.62 
3.20  =  99.66 


Ce203 

La203 

Di2Os 

FeO 

II. 14 

3-47 

6.91 

10.48 

8.oo(Ce0.2)  14.20 

10.04 

MnO  CaO  K20  Na,0 

V _ v _ > 

1. 12  11-47  .46 

I.  II.32  — 


Analysis  (1)  is  by  Dunnington,  (2)  by  Koenig. 

New  analyses  of  Columbite  and  Monazite. — F.  P.  Dunning¬ 
ton3  gives  the  following  analyses  of  the  columbite  and  monazite  of 
Amelia  county,  Va. : 

Columbite.  Hardness  5.5;  spec.  grav.  6.48;  luster  sub-resin¬ 
ous  ;  color  dark-brown,  streak  light-brown,  red  when  in  thin 
splinters. 


Ta2Os  Nb205 

Sn02 

MnO 

FeO 

CaO  MgO  Y,03  (?) 

84.81 

trace 

LO 

q 

00 

5.07 

1.27  .20 

.82  : 

=  100.22 

Monazite. 
Ce203  Di205 

La203 

VA 

Fe203 

ALA  T1A 

PA 

s;o2 

16.30  24.4 

10.3 

1. 1 

■9 

.04  18.6 

24.O4 

2.7  =  98.38 

Obituary. — William  S.  Vaux,  a  well-known  amateur  mineralo¬ 
gist,  died  at  Philadelphia  on  May  5th,  in  his  71st  year.  As  vice- 
president  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  and  of  the  Numis¬ 
matic  and  Antiquarian  Society,  as  president  of  the  Zoological 
Society  and  as  treasurer  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  he  showed  an  active  interest  in  the 
progress  of  science. 

The  chief  object  to  which  he  devoted  his  ample  means  was  the 
collection  of  choice  minerals,  and  as  a  result  of  extensive  traveling 
and  constant  collecting  throughout  a  lifetime,  he  left  one  of  th 
finest  collections  in  this  country.  His  cabinet  was  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  the  individual  specimens,  in  many  cases  unsur¬ 
passed.  He  has  bequeathed  it  to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci¬ 
ences  of  Philadelphia. 

1  Anier.  Chem.  yourn.,  Vol  IV,  p.  138. 

2  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.,  188-2,  p.  103. 

3  Loc.  cit. 
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MINERALOGY.1 

A  Phosphorescent  Variety  of  Limestone. — Through  the 
courtesy  of  Professor  E  D.  Cope,  the  writer  has  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  examining  a  remarkable  substance  recently  found  in  one 
of  the  mountain  mines  of  Utah,  near  Salt  Lake  city.  It  is  a  white 
rock  which  phosphoresces  with  a  lurid  red  light  whenever  struck 
or  scratched  with  a  hard  substance,  and  on  that  account  has  been 
called  by  the  miners,  Hell-fire  rock. 

It  proves  upon  examination  to  be  an  almost  perfectly  pure  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime,  containing  occasionally  slight  impurities  of  iron, 
etc.  It  is  a  loose  grained,  white,  crystalline  limestone,  the  grains 
of  which  are  but  slightly  coherent,  giving  the  rock  the  appearance 
of  a  soft  sandstone.  Upon  slight  abrasion  in  the  hand,  it  crumbles 
to  form  a  coarse,  calcareous  sand.  Under  the  microscope  the  rock 
appears  as  a  loose  mass  of  irregular,  angular  grains,  which  are 
nearly  transparent,  and  which  have  a  luster  resembling  that  of 
alum.  Portions  of  the  rock  are  colored  slightly  yellow  by  oxide 
of  iron. 

Its  phosphorescent  properties  are  very  remarkable,  entitling  it 
to  rank  as  a  new  variety  of  limestone.  It  was  long  ago  noticed 
by  Becquerel  that  some  limestones  were  slightly  phosphorescent, 
but  so  far  as  known,  no  other  limestone  possesses  this  property 
in  a  degree  at  all  approaching  that  now  described,  the  phosphor¬ 
escence  of  which  is  nearly  as  strong  as  that  of  fluor  spar. 

Phosphorescence  is  developed  when  the  rock  is  either  struck, 
scratched  or  heated.  Upon  using  metal,  glass  or  any  other  hard 
s.ubstance  to  strike  or  to  scratch  it,  a  deep  red  light  is  emitted, 
which  continues  sometimes  for  several  seconds  after  the  blow. 
Rubbing  with  other  fragments  or  grinding  in  a  mortar  developed 
a  white  light.  The  most  remarkable  phosphorescence  is  developed 
by  heating  a  fragment  of  the  limestone  in  a  glass  tube  over  a 
flame.'  It  then  glows  with  a  deep  red  light  which  lasts  fora 
minute  or  more  after  withdrawing  the  flame.  The  color  of  the 
light  emitted  resembles  that  of  a  red  hot  body.  Several  seconds 
before  dying  out,  the  light  becomes  white  or  bluish-white.  Upon 
cooling  and  subsequent  heating,  phosphorescence  is  again  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  same  fragment,  but  much  more  feebly  and  for  a 
shorter  period,  and  after  two  or  three  such  heatings,  its  phosphor¬ 
escence  is  destroyed. — H.  C.  L. 

Proceedings  of  the  Mineralogical  Society  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. — The  Mineralogical  Society  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  instituted  in  1876,  holds  general  meetings  in 
London  two  or  three  times  a  year,  and  an  annual  meeting  at  the 

1Edited  by  Professor  H.  Carvill  Lewis,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  to  whom  communications,  papers  for  review,  etc.,  should  be  sent. 
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time  and  place  of  the  British  Association  meeting.  Local  meet¬ 
ings  may  also  be  held  at  any  time  and  place.  Its  proceedings  are 
issued  as  occasion  may  demand.  The  number  before  us,  dated 
May,  1882,  contains  the  following  papers,  read  at  the  meetings  of 
December  23,  1880,  and  September  2,  1881. 

Minerals  new  to  Britain. — Professor  Heddle  contributes  analyses 
of  the  following  British  minerals  :  Halloysite,  fibrolite,  martite  (ap¬ 
parently  altered  magnetite),  turgite  (pseudomorphous  after  pyrite), 
xonaltite  (resembles  a  granular  pink  chalcedony),  schiller  spar 
(mixed  with  serpentine),  hydrous  saussurite  (?),  tachylite  (a  fused 
dolerite),  dolerite,  pitchstone,  spherulite,  paulite  (hypersthene), 
zoisite,  idocrase,  andalusite,  withamite,  olivine,  pinite,  gigantolite, 
chlorophyllite,  scapolite,  pyrrhotite,  pyromorphite,  aragonite, 
reddle,  lydian  stone,  hornstone,  chert,  lignite,  ozocerite.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  a  careful  microscopical  examination,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  silicates,  did  not  precede  each  analysis. 

On  some  ill-determined  minerals. — Professor  Heddle  in  this 
paper  again  gives  new  names  to  species  which  he  himself  ac¬ 
knowledges  are  ill-determined  and  doubtful. 

Plynthite  is  the  name  given  to  a  red  bole,  which  falls  to  pieces 
in  water,  and  which  “probably  has  resulted  from  a  bed  of  earth 
which  has  been  covered  and  burnt  by  a  trap  stream.” 

Uigite  is  a  zeolite  occurring  in  radiated,  sheafy  plates  at  Uig, 
Skye,  which  is  but  partially  described.  It  is  perhaps  mesolite. 

Ferrite  is  an  alteration  product  of  pyroxene,  which  occurs  in 
brown  crystals,  soft  enough  to  be  bruised  by  the  nail.  (The  name 
has  already  been  appropriated  by  Vogelsang  to  designate  a  still 
worse  species,  the  hydrous  oxide  of  iron  found  in  many  rocks.) 

Craigtonite.  This  name  is  given  to  a  thin,  soft  coating  of  blue- 
black  color  adhering  to  red  granite.  An  analysis  was  made  by 
putting  the  mineral,  together  with  the  attached  granite,  in  acid 
and  attempting  to  dissolve  the  former.  The  result  followed  that 
the  granite  was  attacked,  as  would  be  expected  from  such  a  method 
of  analysis.  The  author  wisely  refrained  from  reducing  the  com¬ 
position  obtained  to  a  formula.  The  coating  is  evidently  wad. 

Ellonite.  “This  is  an  ad  interim  name  given  to  a  pale,  dull 
yellow,  somewhat  unctuous  powder,  which  I  got  out  of  small 
nests,  occurring  rarely  in  perfectly  fresh,  recently  blasted  gneiss.” 
The  analysis  proves  that  it  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay. 

It  would  be  well  if  Professor  Heddle  would  follow  the  advice 
given  in  the  preface  to  the  third  appendix  to  Dana’s  Mineralogy. 

A  peculiar  copper  ore  from  New  South  Wales. — Professor  A. 
Liversidge  describes  an  ore  which,  though  homogeneous  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  is  probably  an  intimate  mixture  of  quartz  and  chalcocite. 

On  the  occurrence  of  Linarite  in  Slag. — P.  Dudgeon  finds  well- 
defined  crystals  of  linarite  in  the  cavities  of  the  slag  of  an  ancient 
Roman  lead  smelting  place.  He  supposes  that  they  were  formed 
subsequently  to  the  smelting,  during  long  exposure  to  the  air. 
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Some  artificial  forms  of  Silica. — J.  I'anson  and  E.  A.  Parkhurst 
contribute  some  interesting  results  of  a  course  of  experiments  in 
the  artificial  production  of  agates.  They  divide  banded  agates 
into  those  in  which  the  crystalline  mass  is  outside  of  the  band¬ 
ings,  and  those  in  which  it  is  inside,  the  first  showing  growth  from 
within  outwards,  the  second  from  without  inwards.  They  produce 
both  of  these  forms  artificially,  by  precipitating  an  alkaline  solu¬ 
tion  of  silica  by  acid.  The  acid  is  introduced  through  a  pipette 
to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  containing  a  solution  of  silica  and  an 
alkaline  carbonate.  As  the  stream  of  bubbles  arise,  silica  is  de¬ 
posited,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  tube  is  formed,  reaching  from  the 
bottom  to  the  surface  of  the  solution.  The  tube  is  at  first  thin, 
but  constantly  grows  in  thickness  by  the  deposition  of  silica  on 
the  outside,  thus  forming  a  series  of  bands.  The  authors  suggest 
that  natural  agates  are  formed  by  a  somewhat  similar  chemical 
process.  By  introducing  oxide  of  iron  in  the  solution,  they  have 
closely  imitated  certain  jaspers  and  moss  agates. 

Description  of  the  Geological  Map  of  Sutherland. — Professor 
Heddle  describes  a  map  published  in  a  former  number. 

Specular  Iron  in  a  Copper  Works  Slag. — W.  Terrill  has  found 
hexagonal  plates  of  specular  iron  in  a  copper  works  slag. 

Lernilite,  and  other  supposed  new  German  minerals. — In 
a  recent  paper  by  Schrauf  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Krystaliographie , 
etc.,  upon  the  magnesian  silicates  of  Southern  Bohemia,  a  number 
of  new  names  are  proposed  for  various  substances  allied  to  ser¬ 
pentine,  most  of  which  are  products  of  alteration.  Every  miner¬ 
alogist  knows  the  numerous  substances  found  with  serpentine  in 
a  more  or  less  altered  condition,  but  every  one  will  regret  that 
Professor  Schrauf  has  thought  it  necessary  to  give  distinctive 
names  to  these  substances.  Superfluous  names,  if  retained  in  the 
science,  will  cause  determinative  mineralogy  to  become  burden¬ 
some.  Enophite,  lernilite,  kelyphite,  siliciophite,  berlauite, 
schuchardite,  hydrobiotite,  parachlorite,  and  protochlorite  are 
the  names  here  introduced  to  designate  substances  most  of  which 
are  already  well  known  under  more  simple  designations. 

A  curious  mistake  is  made  in  the  name  “  lernilite.”  This  is 
the  name  he  applies  to  the  vermiculite  of  Lenni,  Delaware 
county,  Pa.,  already  described  by  Professor  Cooke.  The  name 
Lenni  having  been  misspelt  in  Professor  Cooke’s  paper,  the  error 
is  perpetuated  by  Schrauf  in  his  “  lernilite.”  As  the  term  “len- 
nilite”  has  already  been  appropriated  for  a  variety  of  orthoclase 
from  the  same  locality,  Professor  Schrauf  must  find  another 
name  for  the  mineral.  “  Hydrobiotite”  is  also  a  term  previously 
used. 

Mineralogical  Notes. — F.  W.  Clarke  and  N.  W.  Perry  in  the 
American  Chemical  Journal  for  June  describe  a  massive  purple 
mineral  from  Colorado,  which  appears  to  be  a  decomposed  fluor 
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spar  mixed  with  calcite.  An  analysis  is  given,  and  the  name 
“  gunnisonite  ”  is  proposed.  Certainly  no  cause  has  been  shown 
for  assigning  this  new  name  to  an  impure  and  partially  studied  sub¬ 
stance.  - According  to  Dr.  Heddle.a  schist  containing  andalu- 

site  crystals  is  used  in  Scotland  for  millstones.  The  hard  crystals 

protrude  from  the  surface  of  the  stone  and  act  as  grinding  teeth. - 

Dr.  M.  E.  Wadsworth  has  found  picotite,  a  chrome  spinel,  in  the 

basalt  of  Mt.  Shasta,  California.  — - The  Smithsonian  Report 

for  1880,  contains  an  excellent  summary  of  recent  mineralogical 

discovery,  prepared  by  the  late  George  W.  Hawes.  - O.  A. 

Derby  in  a  recent  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science, 
describes  the  modes  of  occurrence  of  the  diamond  in  Brazil. 
Diamonds  occur  in  gravel,  in  clay  or  decomposed  rock,  in  a 
compact  quartzite  conglomerate,  and  in  their  original  matrix  in 
veins  traversing  the  hydromica  schist  and  itacolumite  formation. 
The  diamond-bearing  veins  are  decomposed  hydromica  schists 

underlying  the  itacolumite. -  By  making  use  of  the  polarizing 

microscope  of  Bertrand,  Descloiseaux  has  been  able  to  determine 
the  crystallographic  and  optical  characters  of  nadorite,  and  has 

shown  that  the  crystals  are  twins. - Rocksalt  of  a  bright 

green  color  has  been  found  in  the  Douglashall  shafts.  It  con¬ 
tained  59  per  cent,  of  potassium  chloride  with  enclosed  crystals 
of  potassio-ferrous  chloride  (2KCI,  FeCl2,  2H20),  for  which 

Ochsenius  has  proposed  the  name  “  douglasite .” - A  specimen 

of  chalcedony  recently  brought  by  Mr.  P.  Rathbone,  from  Monte 

Video,  contains  an  ounce  of  liquid,  with  a  large  bubble. - 

An  apple  green,  clayey  substance  occurs  in  crevices  in  the 
weathered  granite  of  Upper  Austria,  which  becomes  brittle  upon 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  falls  to  pieces  in  water.  It  is  essentially 
a  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina,  and  appears  to  be  similar  to  the 

variety  of  fuller’s  earth,  known  as  razumoffskin.  - O.  Leudecke 

has  studied  the  fireblende  (pyrostilpnite),  of  Andreasberg,  and 
finds  its  composition  identical  with  that  of  pyrargyrite.  As  the 
former  is  monoclinic,  and  the  latter  rhombohedral,  Ag3  SbS3  is 
proved  to  be  dimorphous. 
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{From  the  American  Naturalist,  September,  1882.') 

MINERALOGY.1 

The  Manufacture  of  artificial  Diamonds. — Since  the  now 
famous  experiment  of  Mr.  Hannay  in  the  manufacture  of  artifi¬ 
cial  diamonds,  the  subject  has  attracted  great  attention,  and  has 
led  to  a  number  of  experiments  in  the  same  direction. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Marsden  has  recently  succeeded  in  producing  minute 
diamonds  by  a  simple  process  depending  upon  the  solubility  of 
carbon  in  fused  metals,  and  its  subsequent  crystallization  upon 
cooling. 

In  a  graphite  crucible,  lined  within  with  a  paste  of  gum  and 
charcoal,  layers  of  powdered  charcoal  (prepared  by  calcining 
sugar)  are  laid  alternately  with  small  lumps  of  pure  silver,  care 
being  taken  to  keep  the  silver  always  surrounded  by  the  charcoal. 
The  closed  crucible  is  then  heated  for  ten  hours  at  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  melted  steel,  and  then  buried  in  hot  sand  so  as  to  cool 
very  gradually. 

On  opening  the  crucible  the  silver  is  found  in  a  single  lump 
near  the  bottom,  and  shows  a  crystalline  structure.  The  lump  is 
now  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  when  the  dissolved  carbon  remains 
as  a  grayish-black  powder  of  a  bright  graphitic  luster. 

When  examined  under  the  microscope,  this  powder  is  seen  to 
consist  of  three  different  substances:  (i)  graphite,  forming  the 
larger  proportion ;  (2)  an  amorphous  brown  substance  in  flocks, 
being  either  amorphous  carbon  or  a  carbide  of  silver ;  (3)  a  num¬ 
ber  of  small  black  octahedral  crystals  with  curved  edges.  These 
last  are  unattacked  by  hydrofluoric  acid  or  by  any  acids  or  al¬ 
kalies,  are  hard  enough  to  scratch  quartz,  and  burn  in  a  stream 
of  oxygen  gas.  These,  therefore,  appear  to  be  true  diamonds, 
and  it  is  probably  merely  a  matter  of  experiment  whether  they 
can  be  produced  of  sufficient  size  to  be  of  value. 

Pyrites  as  a  source  of  Sulphuric  acid. — The  use  of  pyrites 
as  a  source  of  sulphuric  acid  has  long  been  known,  but  it  is  only 
within  a  few  months  that  American  pyrites  has  been  used  for  that 
purpose.  The  distance  of  deposits  of  pyrites  in  this  country 
from  manufacturing  centers  has  been  the  chief  drawback.  Two 

1  Edited  by  Professor  H.  Carvill  Lewis,  Academy  or  Natural  Sciences,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  to  whom  communications,  papers  for  review,  etc.,  should  be  sent. 
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mines  of  pyrites  have  lately  been  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of 
sulphuric  acid.  These  are  the  Capelton  mines  of  Canada  and 
the  Milan  mines  of  New  Hampshire.  After  the  ore  has  been 
burned  to  drive  off  the  sulphur,  the  cinders  are  returned  to  be 
treated  for  copper,  the  pyrites  being  cupreous.  It  is  said  that  a 
pyrites  ore,  in  order  to  be  useful  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric 
acid,  must  have  a  high  percentage  of  sulphur,  be  near  a  market, 
be  of  medium  coarseness,  and  not  be  too  soft ;  it  must  not  fuse 
easily,  must  contain  no  arsenic  or  antimony,  must  not  decrepitate 
when  heated,  and  must  burn  readily  and  down  to  a  low  percentage 
of  sulphur :  otherwise  it  will  not  pay. 

A  dimorphous  form  of  Tin. — Small  crystals  of  tin  are  some¬ 
times  found  in  the  slag  from  the  smelting  furnaces  of  tin  works. 
As  shown  by  Trechmann,  in  slag  from  Penzance,  and  by 
Foullon  in  slag  from  Mariaschein,  the  tin  crystals  may  be  of  two 
kinds,  either  the  ordinary  tetragonal  form,  such  as  are  deposited 
by  galvanic  action,  or,  more  generally,  an  orthorhombic  form,  not 
previously  observed. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  latter  is  that  of  a  loose,  irregular 
mass  of  thin  plates  of  different  sizes,  so'metimes  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  square,  which  have  a  bright  metallic  luster  and  a  grayish 
color.  These  plates  are  built  up  of  a  number  of  sub-crystals, 
which,  having  well  defined  edges,  were  capable  of  goniometrical 
measurement.  They  were  found  to  have  the  axial  ratio : 
a  :  b  :  c  =  0.387  :  1  :  1.035. 

Blasting  with  Lime. — A  new  and  ingenious  method  of  blast¬ 
ing  has  lately  been  tried  at  a  coal  mine  in  Derbyshire,  which,  dis¬ 
pensing  with  the  use  of  gunpowder,  depends  upon  the  action  of 
water  upon  caustic  lime.  Cylindrical  blocks  of  caustic  lime,  2 y2 
inches  in  diameter  by  \]/2  in  length,  are  prepared  by  the  com¬ 
pression  of  burnt  lime  under  a  hydraulic  press.  The  blocks,  each 
of  which  has  a  longitudinal  groove  ]/2  inch  in  diameter,  are  taken 
in  air-tight  boxes  to  the  mine  and  placed  in  holes  some  three  feet 
deep,  which  have  been  bored  in  the  coal.  By  means  of  an  iron 
pipe  which  fits  into  the  grooves  in  the  blocks,  water  is  now  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  bottom  of  each  hole. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  moments  a  sound  like  that  of  steam 
escaping  under  high  pressure,  is  heard,  which  is  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  coal.  There  is  no  sudden 
explosion  or  danger  from  fire. 

This  method  is  of  course  inapplicable  for  the  blasting  of  hard 
and  compact  rocks. 

The  formation  of  Sulphur  in  the  Soil  of  Paris. — In  the 
course  of  an  excavation  for  a  sewer  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  the 
workmen  encountered  a  mass  of  rubbish  consisting  of  animal  and 
vegetable  refuse  mixed  with  bones  and  with  plaster.  The  bones 
were  filled  with  crystalline  acicular  gypsum,  and  the  plaster  was 
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impregnated  with  crystals  of  native  sulphur.  As  shown  by 
Daubree,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  chemical  action  has  taken 
place  between  the  organic  matter  and  the  plaster  to  produce  these 
crystals  of  sulphur.  A  similar  reaction  may  explain  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  sulphur  in  stratified  rocks. 

Mineralogical  Notes. — The  amethysts  of  the  Saxon  Ober- 
gebirge  are  found  frequently  to  have  become  soft  and  friable. 
They  are  often  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  in  which  state  they  are 

known  as  mealy  quartz. - An  asbestos  from  Silesia,  made  up  of 

short  bundles  of  white  interwoven  fibers,  has  been  found  to  con¬ 
tain  more  than  three  per  cent,  of  soda. - Gilbertite ,  a  mineral 

from  the  Saxo-Bohemian  tin  veins  is,  according  to  Frenzel,  not  a 
distinct  species,  but  a  transition  product  of  the  alteration  of  topaz 
into  potash-mica.  The  topaz  becoming  white  or  greenish-gray, 
is  then  called  gilbertite,  while  the  latter  afterwards  becoming 
laminated  and  paler  in  color,  finally  becomes  a  potash-mica.  Such 

changes  of  mineral  species  are  of  great  interest. - E.  F.  Smith 

and  N.  W.  Thomas  announce  new  localities  for  corundum  and 
wavellite  in  Lehigh  county,  Penna.  The  former  occurs  in  well 
defined  and  often  large  hexagonal  crystals  near  Shimersville.  One 
crystal  was  eight  inches  long  and  four  and  a-half  inches  wide. 
The  locality  has  been  leased  for  technical  purposes.  Wavellite 
was  found  in  white,  radiating  nodules  upon  limonite,  near  Macun- 
zie,  in  the  same  county.  It  has  the  composition  A1203  36.66, 

P205  34- 1 4.  H20  28.32,  FI.  trace ,  limonite  o.&o  =  9972. - 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Microscopical  Society  of  Belgium, 
M.  Prinz  read  a  paper  upon  the  microscopic  inclusions  in  sapphire, 
ruby  and  spinel.  The  paper  is  accompanied  by  a  plate  giving 
drawings  of  the  remarkable  liquid  and  solid  enclosures,  the  crys¬ 
tals  and  the  microlites  which  occur  in  these  gems.  The  minute, 
hair-like,  crystals  which  produce  the  beautiful  asterism  of  some 

rubies,  are  probably  rutile. - Cerite  has  recently  been  shown  to 

contain  a  new  element,  to  which  the  provisional  name  of  Beta- 
Didymium  has  been  given.  Ordinary  didymium  is  supposed  to 
be  a  mixture  of  at  least  three  different  elements,  one  being  true 
didymium,  another  being  a  more  basic  element  of  lower  atomic 
weight  (Di— /?)  and  the  third  a  less  basic  element  with  higher  atomic 
weight. 
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( From  the  American  Naturalist,  October,  1882.) 

MINERALOGY.1 

Chrome  Tourmaline.  —  Cossa  and  Arzruni  describe  in  the 
Zeitschrift  fur  Krystallographie  a  new  variety  of  tourmaline,  in 
which  chromic  oxide  replaces  a  portion  of  the  alumina.  The 
tourmaline,  of  a  deep  green  color,  occurs  in  deposits  of  chromic 
iron  in  the  Ural  mountains.  The  crystals  have  a  beautiful  di- 
chroism,  appearing,  when  viewed  by  daylight,  yellow  brown,  par¬ 
allel  to  the  optic  axis,  and  blue-green  at  right  angles  to  the  axis. 
Viewed  by  lamplight  the  yellow-brown  color  changes  to  ruby- 
red,  and  the  green  color  nearly  disappears.  The  result  is,  that 
the  crystals  are  green  by  daylight  and  intense  red  by  lamplight — 
a  phenomenon  shared  by  alexandrite. 

The  chrome  tourmaline  has  a  specific  gravity  of  3.120.  Before 
the  blowpipe  it  melts  somewhat  easily  to  a  grayish-white,  opaque 
bead.  With  borax  and  salt  of  phosphorus  it  gives  a  fine  green 
bead,  and  in  the  latter  flux  a  skeleton  of  silica.  It  is  only  de¬ 
composed  by  acids  after  fusion.  The  analysis  was  as  follows  : 

Si02  Bo3  A1203  Ci\,03  FeO  MgO  CaO  .  NaO  H20  F 

36.79  9.51  30.51  10.S6  2.91  4.47  .72  1.36  2.25  .65  =  100.08 

It  is  to  be  classed  in  the  third  group  of  tourmalines  of  Ram- 
melsberg’s  classification. 

Paraffine  in  Lava. — O.  Silvestri  has  found  that  the  basaltic  lava 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Etna,  contains  small  geodes  filled  with  solid 
crystallized  paraffine.  The  paraffine  is  in  large  translucent  plates 
of  waxy  appearance  and  yellowish-white  color,  with  a  melting 
point  of  56°.  It  is  soluble  in  ether  and  in  boiling  alcohol. 

New  Localities.  —  A.  Schmidt  describes  small  transparent 
crystals  of  newberyite  from  Mejellones,  Chili.  They  occur  in 
crevices  in  guano,  and  having  bright  lustrous  faces,  could  be  ac¬ 
curately  measured  in  the  reflecting  goniometer.  They  are  ortho¬ 
rhombic  in  tabular  crystals,  with  a  hardness  somewhat  more  than 
3,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  about  2.10.  Newberyite  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  found  in  Victoria,  Australia. 

Damour  gives  an  analysis  of  ftichsite  from  the  Urals,  and  Arz¬ 
runi  describes  its  physical  properties. 

Mendozite,  a  sodium  alum,  occurs  in  the  province  of  Idzumo, 
Japan,  in  considerable  quantity,  as  an  efflorescence  upon  albite. 

1  Edited  by  Professor  H.  Carvill  Lewis,  Academy  or  Natural  Sciences,  Phi lo - 
elphia,  to  whom  communications,  papers  for  review,  etc.,  should  be  sent. 
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It  is  found  in  two  forms,  the  one  massive,  finely  fibrous,  grayish- 
white  and  translucent ;  the  other  as  friable  opaque  tears  slightly 
colored  by  iron  salts.  It  contains,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Divers, 
twenty-four  molecules  of  water,  and  is  thus  of  the  normal  type. 

A  RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  OPTICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES 

of  Pyroxene  and  Amphibole. — F.  J.  Wiik  has  found  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  relation  between  the  optical  and  chemical  properties  of 
the  pyroxenes  and  amphiboles  of  Finland.  The  angle  between  the 
axes  of  greatest  and  least  elasticity  has  a  direct  relation  to  the 
amount  of  ferrous  oxide  in  pyroxene  or  the  amount  of  alumina 
in  amphibole,  the  angle  becoming  larger  as  the  percentage  of 
these  substances  increases. 

Specimens  from  a  large  number  of  localities  were  examined 
with  unvarying  result.  The  following  are  examples  : 


PYROXENE. 

Locality. 

Wampula  (yellowish  malacolite) . 

Karis-Lojo  (gray-green  malacolite) . 

Helsingfors  (green  pyroxene) . 

Pargas  (black  augite) . 

Lojo  (black  malacolite) . . . 

AMPHIBOLE. 

Orijaroi  (iight-green  actinolite) . 

Onjaroi  (dark-green  actinolite) . 

Pargas  (black  hornblende) . 

Korpo  (light-green  hornblende) . 


Optic  angle.  Percentage  of  FeO. 


37° 

•99 

39° 

2.68 

420  30' 

10.38 

43°  30' 

iS-75 

48° 

27  50 

17  0 

1.69 

180  30' 

5.10 

240  30' 

f  H-92 
l  13-75 

/  20.10 
t  20.73 

NJ 

C 

C K) 

O 

New  Minerals. — Two  new  minerals  from  Wermland,  Sweden, 
are  described  by  Igelstrom  : 

Manganbrncite . — This  is  a  massive,  uncleavable  substance  of  a 
yellow  or  brownish-red  color,  which  occurs  in  small  grains  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  manganese  ore  of  the  Jakobsberg  mines.  It  is 
associated  with  a  number  of  manganese  minerals.  It  contains 
MgO  MnO  H..O 

57.81  14.16  28.00  =  99-97 

If  a  pure  substance,  and  found  to  be  of  constant  composition, 
it  may  be  classed  as  a  massive  manganesian  variety  of  brucite. 

Talktriplitc. — This  is  also  a  massive  substance  of  yellow  or 
yellowish-red  color  occurring  in  grains  the  size  of  a  pin  head  at 
Horrsjoberg.  It  is  transparent,  has  a  hardness  of  about  5,  and 
contains  phosphoric  acid,  iron,  manganese,  lime  and  magnesia, 
with  some  fluorine.  As  it  was  not  separated  from  its  matrix,  no 
analysis  of  the  pure  substance  was  made.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a 
triplite  containing '  lime  and  magnesia,  but  further  examination 
seems  to  be  necessary  before  classing  it  among  accepted  spe¬ 
cies.  It  occurs  with  lazulite,  svanbergite  and  other  phosphates. 

Diabantite-vermiculite. — Professor  B.  K.  Emerson  describes 
a  diabantite-vermicnlite  from  a  dyke  of  diabase  near  Turner’s 
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Falls,  Connecticut.  The  foliated  chlorite  known  as  diabantite 
frequently  decomposes  and  then  contains  amygdules  filled  with  a 
bronze-yellow  substance  which  exfoliates  largely  before  the  blow¬ 
pipe.  The  diabantite  itself  is  regarded  as  an  original  product  of 
the  decomposition  of  the  trap  while  still  hot,  while  the  so-called 
diabantite-vermiculite  is  of  much  more  recent  origin,  being  due 
to  atmospheric  alteration. 

Salt  water  in  Sulphur  Crystals.— Many  of  the  flat  crystals 
of  sulphur  from  Catania,  Sicily,  contain  enclosures  of  a  colorless 
transparent  liquid,  in  which  gaseous  bubbles  may  frequently  be 
seen.  Microscopic  tubular  cavities  also  traverse  the  flat  laminae 
of  the  crystalline  masses  of  sulphur.  Sylvestri  finds  the  enclosed 
liquid  to  be  a  weak  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  chloride  and 
sulphate,  with  traces  of  potassium,  calcium,  barium  and  strontium 
chlorides.  The  total  saline  matter  amounted  to  slightly  over 
one  per  cent. 

The  Dispersion  of  Chromate  of  Soda. — M.  Wyrouboffhas 
shown  that  crystals  of  chromate  of  soda  having  four  per  cent,  of 
water  have  very  remarkable  optical  properties.  When  examined 
with  converging  polarized  light  a  plate  of  this  salt  shows  a  curious 
system  of  curves  very  differently  arranged  on  either  side  of  the 
bissectrix.  In  the  last  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Mineralogi- 
cal  Society  of  France,  colored  plates  are  given  illustrating  the 
irregular  figures  produced  by  polarized  light.  The  irregularity 
of  the  curves  is  due  to  inclined  dispersion  combined  with  con¬ 
siderable  difference  in  the  position  of  the  planes  of  the  axes  for 
different  colors.  It  is  a  very  striking  example  of  inclined  disper¬ 
sion,  no  other  substance  being  known  to  possess  it  to  such  a 
degree. 

Aluminium  as  a  Blowpipe  Support. — The  use  of  a  plate  of 
aluminium  as  a  support  for  the  assay  in  blowpipe  operations,  as 
advocated  by  Col.  W.  A.  Ross,  appears  to  possess  a  number  of 
advantages  over  the  usual  block  ©f  charcoal. 

The  black  sublimates  formed  by  arsenic,  antimony,  lead,  etc.,  in¬ 
visible  upon  charcoal,  can  be  distinguished  upon  the  new  support. 
Any  sublimates  formed  can  be  scraped  off  in  a  pure  condition  for 
further  examination,  whereas  upon  charcoal  there  is  always  an 
admixture  of  ash.  The  danger  of  loss  of  the  sublimate  or  assay, 
either  by  cracking  of  the  charcoal,  by  blowing  away,  by  admix¬ 
ture  with  white  ash,  or  by  re-sublimation  on  the  incandescent 
charcoal,  is  greatly  lessened  by  the  use  of  aluminium  as  a  support, 
and  more  minute  quantities  of  a  substance  may  thus  be  detected. 

In  practice,  it  is  often  necessary  to  place  a  small  slip  of  char¬ 
coal  between  the  assay  and  the  aluminium  plate,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  sublimate. 

The  superior  heat  conduction  of  aluminium  prevents  it  from 
combining  with  fusible  metals,  as  is  the  case  with  platinum.  For 
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the  same  reason  aluminium  foil  is  stated  to  be  better  fitted  than 
platinum  foil  for  the  fusion  of  alkaline  carbonates,  the  detection 
of  manganese,  etc. 

Ersbyite. — This  feldspar,  hitherto  regarded  as  an  anomalous 
variety  of  doubtful  existence,  has  recently  been  shown  by  F.  J. 
Wiik,  to  be  a  potash  microcline.  The  large  percentage  of  lime 
given  in  former  analyses  is  proved  to  be  due  to  an  admixture  of 
calcite.  After  purification  in  weak  acid,  the  following  composi¬ 
tion  was  found  : 

Si02  A1203  CaO  K20  Na20 

66.18  19.52  .36  13.03  .91 

The  feldspar  occurs  in  colorless  crystals  at  Pargas,  Finland,  and 
is  intimately  associated  with  another  feldspar,  now  shown  to  be 
andesite.  The  optical  properties  are  identical  with  microcline, 
and  the  name  ersbyite  must  be  dropped  from  the  list  of  species. 

Mineralogical  Notes. — N.  H.  Darton  is  giving,  in  the  Scien¬ 
tific  American  Supplement ,  a  popular  account  of  the  mineral  local¬ 
ities  and  the  minerals  to  be  found  in  and  around  New  York  city. 
The  articles  are  written  in  a  familiar  style,  and  will  be  of  great 
assistance  to  beginners  in  mineralogy  living  near  New  York  city. 
Professional  mineralogists  also  will  be  glad  to  know  the  exact 
localities  of  the  specimens  in  their  cabinets,  and  will  be  interested 

in  the  full  description  of  their  method  of  occurrence. - The 

Proceedings  of  the  Mineralogical  and  Geological  Section  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  are  offered  for  sale 

at  fifteen  cents. - Grystallographers  will  be  interested  in  the 

abnormal  diamond  crystals  recently  described  and  figured  by 
Purgold  of  Dresden.  One  of  these  has  eight  projecting  triangu¬ 
lar  points — the  result  of  repeated  twinning. - —The  second  part 

of  Professor  Tschermak’s  “  Fehrbuch  der  Mineralogie”  (Vienna) 
has  recently  been  issued.  It  is  a  valuable  work,  embodying  the 
latest  results  of  mineralogical  research. - Selenium  and  tellu¬ 

rium  have  been  found  in  the  sulphur  of  Japan. 
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(. Front  the  American  Naturalist,  AToVetnber,  1882.) 

MINERALOGY.1 

The  action  of  Heat  upon  Crystals  of  Boracite. — Mallard  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  Mineralogical  Society  of  France  an  interesting  paper 
upon  the  change  which  heat  produces  in  the  optical  properties  of 
boracite.  The  leading  mineralogists  of  Germany — Klein,  Zirkel, 
Groth,  etc.,  hold  that  such  changes  are  due  simply  to  unequal  in¬ 
ternal  tension,  such  as  may  be  produced  in  glass.  That  the  bi¬ 
axial  character  caused  by  heat  is  an  essential  and  characteristic 
character  of  boracite,  due  to  the  twinning  of  twelve  rhombic 
crystals  around  a  point,  is  again  strongly  urged  by  Mallard  in  the 
present  paper.  He  supposes  each  individual  of  the  pset/do-sym- 
metrical  crystal  to  be  a  pyramid  whose  base  forms  a  face  of  the 
external  dodecahedron,  and  whose  summit  is  at  the  center  of  the 
crystal.  By  cutting  sections  in  various  directions  through  the 
crystal,  and  examining  them  optically  both  before  and  after  heat¬ 
ing,  he  shows  that  there  are  persistent  optical  properties  which 
cannot  be  explained  by  irregular  tension.  He  concludes  that  by 
the  action  of  an  intense  and  prolonged  heat,  a  series  of  very  thin 
plates  are  formed,  alternately  twinned  with  each  other  according 
to  a  definite  crystallographic  law.  He  shows  that  analogous  phe¬ 
nomena  may  be  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  upon  sulphate 
of  potash,  and  that  such  invariable  phenomena  could  not  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  tension  or  pressure  in  a  colloid  substance. 

Prehnite. — This  zeolite,  so  frequent  in  rocks  of  igneous 
origin,  and  recently  found  to  so  frequently  exhibit  curious  opti¬ 
cal  properties,  has  been  carefully  described  by  Professor  B.  K. 
Emerson  in  its  associations  and  alterations  in  the  Deerfield  Dike 
of  Connecticut.  Prehnite  is  regarded  as  the  oldest  mineral  in  the 
veins  in  which  it  appears.  Frequently  the  motion  of  the  rock 
walls  produces  slickensides  upon  the  prehnite,  and  sometimes 

1  Edited  by  Professor  H.  Carvii.l  Lewis,  Academy  or  Natural  Sciences,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  to  whom  communications,  papers  for  review,  etc.,  should  be  sent. 
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breaks  it  up  into  sheets,  which  are  re-cemented  by  prehnite.  The 
prehnite  often  encloses  diabantite,  and  then  varies  in  color  from 
deep  oil-green  to  jet-black.  This  black  prehnite  is  sometimes 
combed  out  by  the  slipping  rock  into  long  fibres,  resembling 
hornblende  or  chrysotile.  The  prehnite  also  occurs  as  a  finely 
crystallized  double  cone  or  spindle,  forming  beautiful  specimens. 
This  peculiar  form  is  the  result  of  the  twinning  of  three  individuals 
around  a  common  axis,  and  the  resulting  optical  properties  are 
peculiar.  Prehnite  also  occurs  in  amydaloidal  cavities  which  are 
blackened  as  though  held  in  the  flame  of  a  candle.  A  black  sub¬ 
stance  covers  the  fibres  of  prehnite,  looking  like  a  net-work  of 
soot-covered  cobwebs.  This  black  substance  is  the  result  of  alter¬ 
ation,  and  is  probably  chlorophaeite.  In  other  cases  the  prehnite 
has  changed  into  a  pale-green  scaly  mass,  which  appears  to  be 
diabantite. 

American  Monazites. — In  the  American  Journal  of  Science  for 
October,  Professor  E.  S.  Dana  and  Mr.  S.  L.  Penfield  contribute 
valuable  articles  upon  American  monazites.  From  a  careful 
measurement  of  a  small  monazite  crystal  from  Alexander  county, 
North  Carolina,  by  Professor  E  S.  Dana,  the  following  axial  ratio 
was  obtained : 

c  (vert)  :  b  :  a  =  0.95484  :  1.03163  :  1 
/3  r=  76°  20' 

A  table  is  given  containing  a  list  of  the  more  important  angles 
calculated  from  these  data,  and  agreeing  closely  with  the  results 
.of  goniometrical  measurement.  The  axial  ratio  is  closely  related 
to  that  of  monazites  from  other  localities. 

Mr.  Penfield  has  analyzed  the  monazites  from  Portland,  Ct., 
from  Burke  county,  N.  C.,  and  from  Amelia  county,  Va.  The 
latter  is  the  substance  originally  thought  to  be  an  altered  micro- 
lite.  Each  analysis  showed  a  considerable  percentage  of  thoria, 
there  being  over  fourteen  per  cent,  in  the  monazite  from  Amelia 
county,  Va.  In  each  case,  if  the  thoria  is  omitted  from  the  analy¬ 
sis,  the  ratio  is  obtained  of  (Ce,  La,  Di)2  03  :  P2  05  =  1  :  1,  this 
being  the  ratio  of  a  normal  phosphate  of  the  cerium  metals. 
Ro  P2  08.  Moreover,  there  is  just  sufficient  silica  in  each  analy¬ 
sis  to  make  a  thorium  silicate.  Since,  therefore,  some  monazites 
contain  no  thoria,  and  the  thoria  is  here  present  in  varying 
amount,  it  is  probable  that  thorium  silicate  exists  as  an  impurity. 
That  this  is  indeed  the  case  was  proved  by  examination  of  a  thin 
section  of  the  mineral  under  the  microscope.  A  dark  resinous 
substance  was  seen  scattered  through  the  section,  and  when  the 
latter  was  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  white  blotches,  com¬ 
posed  of  gelatinous  silica  took  the  place  of  the  resinous  spots, 
the  rest  of  the  section  being  unchanged.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  thorium  silicate  is  a  foreign  admixture  in  the  monazite. 
It  probably  exists  as  thorite  or  orangite. 
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Minerals  from  Pike’s  Peak. — Pike’s  Peak  has  already  become 
famous  for  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  mineral  species  in  its 
vicinity.  Besides  the  extraordinary  specimens  of  amazon-stone 
(microcline)  from  that  locality,  there  have  been  found  smoky 
quartz,  albite,  fluorite,  biotite,  siderophyllite,  columbite,  gothite, 
arfvedsonite,  astrophyllite,  zircon,  limonite  pseudomorphs,  etc. 
Most  of  these  occur  in  cavities  in  granite.  Recently  Messrs.  W. 
Cross  and  W.  F.  Hillebrand  have  added  several  species,  new  to 
this  locality.  Several  crystals  of  colorless  or  pale  greenish  topaz 
were  found,  one  specimen  being  a  fragment,  which  must  have  be¬ 
longed  to  a  crystal  a  foot  in  diameter.  Two  imperfect  crystals  of 
phenacite  were  found,  this  being  the  first  locality  known  in  the 
United  States.  Cryolite ,  thomsenolite  and  several  undetermined 
species  were  also  found. 

Mineralogical  Notes. — The  volcanic  ash  ejected  from  Vesuvius 
during  the  eruption  of  February  25,  1882,  has  been  analyzed  by 
Ricciardi.  The  ash  was  black  and  magnetic.  When  heated,  it 
gave  off  hydrochloric  acid.  It  contained  particles  of  magnetite 
and  awgite,  and  numerous  crystals  of  leucite.  As  shown  by 
analysis,  it  also  contained  a  small  percentage  of  apatite.  Sulphate 
and  chloride  of  ammonium  were  also  present,  and  could  be  dis¬ 
solved  out  by  water. 

Mountain  cork  has  been  recently  used  in  Germany  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  animal  charcoal  for  the  removal  of  color  from  molasses. 
The  mountain  cork,  a  variety  of  amphibole,  is  dried,  ignited  and 
soaked  in  molasses,  then  again  dried  and  ignited.  This  process  is 
repeated  several  times  until  some  3.5  per  cent,  of  carbon  has  be¬ 
come  fixed  in  the  mineral,  which  is  then  ready  for  use.  It  is 
more  efficient  than  charcoal  in  removing  the  alkalies  from 
molasses. 
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( From,  the  American  Naturalist ,  December,  iSS 2.) 

MINERALOGY.1 

Some  New  Minerals  in  Meteorites. — An  examination  of  a 
mass  of  meteoric  iron  from  Melbourne,  Australia,  has  been  made 
by  Dr.  W.  Flight,2  of  the  British  Museum,  with  the  result  of  the 
discovery  of  several  new  compounds  of  nickel  and  iron. 

The  meteorite,  which  fell  in  1854,  consists  entirely  of  metallic 
minerals,  containing  no  rocky  matter.  The  iron  contains  7-9 

1  Edited  by  Professor  H.  Carvill  Lewis,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  to  whom  communications,  papers  for  review,  etc.,  should  be  sent. 

2  Proc.  Royal  Soc.,  No.  218,  p.343. 
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per  cent,  of  nickel,  with  small  percentages  of  cobalt,  silicium  and 
copper.  Lying  on  the  plates  of  meteoric  iron,  which  make  up  the 
mass,  are  thin  metallic  flexible  plates  of  the  thickness  of  writing 
paper  of  a  substance  having  the  composition  Fe5  Ni2.  It  is  this 
mineral  which  forms  the  figures  on  etched  surfaces,  and  not,  as 
generally  believed,  schreibersite.  The  name  Edmonsonite  is  pro¬ 
posed  for  this  mineral. 

Nodules  of  troilite  and  graphite,  and  square  prisms  of  what 
appears  to  be  rhabdite  (Fe4  Ni3)  P.  occur  through  the  mass. 

Two  other  minerals  were  noticed,  and  are  probably  new.  One 
occurs  as  brass-colored  oblique  crystals,  cleavable  across  the  base, 
and  having  a  composition  agreeing  with  the  formula  (Fe9  Ni2)  P2. 
Another  phosphide  whose  formula  was  (Fe7  Ni2)  P.  occurred  in 
square  prisms,  bright  externally,  and  dull,  almost  black  within. 

The  occluded  gases  in  the  meteorite  amounted  in  bulk  to  3.59 
times  the  volume  of  the  iron,  and  consisted  of  carbonic  acid, 
0.12;  carbonic  oxide,  31.88;  hydrogen,  45.79;  marsh-gas,  4.55  ; 
nitrogen,  17.66. 

Corundum  and  its  Alterations. — Dr.  F.  A.  Genth  has  made 
another  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  genesis  of 
minerals  in  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Philosophical  So¬ 
ciety,  on  August,  18,  1882.  The  paper  is  in  part  an  appendix  to 
his  former  paper  on  corundum  and  its  alterations,  and  in  part  a 
collection  of  mineralogical  notes  on  various  subjects. 

Of  the  alterations  of  corundum,  the  first  described  is  an  alteration 
into  spinel  of  the  corundum  from  Carter  mine,  Madison  county,  N. 
C.  When  containing  fissures,  it  was  observed,  sometimes  only  by 
a  small  dark  line,  that  a  change  had  commenced,  which,  extending 
sometimes  through  large  masses,  had  converted  the  corundum 
into  a  massive  greenish-black  spinel  of  granular  structure.  The 
spinel  finally  passes  into  prochlorite.  Particles  of  spinel  were  also 
observed  in  corundum  from  Shimersville,  Lehigh  county,  Pa., 
and  were  regarded  as  the  result  of  alteration.  At  Toures  county, 
Ga.,  corundum  was  surrounded  by  an  alteration  into  greenish- 
white,  cleavable  zoisite. 

Several  examples  are  given  of  the  alteration  of  corundum  into 
feldspar.  The  oligoclase  of  Unionville,  Pa.,  is  regarded  as  such  an 
alteration.  A  number  of  instances  are  given  of  alteration  into  mica. 
A  specimen  from  Haywood  co.,  N.  C.,  showed  a  large  crystal  of 
muscovite  to  which  albite  was  attached,  while  through  both  sub¬ 
stances  there  occurred  remnants  of  corundum  crystals,  dissemi¬ 
nated  through  the  mass.  The  particles  of  corundum  are  corroded 
as  though  by  a  dissolving  agent,  and  the  whole  mass  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  coarse  granite  in  which  corundum  replaces  the  quartz. 
In  some  specimens  from  Alabama,  the  corundum  crystals  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  layer  of  sub-fibrous  mica,  outside  of  which  is  a  fine 
scaly  mica,  much  of  which  has  changed  into  brown  scales,  which 
exfoliate  when  heated.  The  corundum  is  rounded  and  corroded, 
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but  the  sub-fibrous  mica  forms  a  ring  around  it  with  perfect  hex¬ 
agonal  sides  and  sharp  edges.  Many  of  the  crystals  are  almost 
completely  changed  into  compact  mica. 

Several  new  localities  are  given  of  the  alteration  of  corundum 
into  margarite,  fibrolite  and  cyanite.  The  interesting  fact  is  re¬ 
corded,  that  since  these  alterations  of  corundum  occur  in  rounded 
masses  in  the  gravel  beds  of  the  Southern  States,  the  alterations 
here  described  must  have  taken  place  prior  to  the  formation  of 
the  graveldeposits. 

Of  other  alterations,  those  of  orthoclase  into  albite,  and  of  talc 
into  anthophyllite  are  described.  Some  very  interesting  pseudo- 
morphs  of  talc  after  magnetite,  from  the  great  serpentine  bed  in 
Harford  county,  Maryland,  were  observed.  Octahedrons  of  talc,  of 
a  white  color  and  pearly  lustre,  had  the  scales  arranged  parallel 
to  the  octahedral  planes,  and  sometimes  contained  a  nucleus  of 
magnetite,  more  or  less  altered.  Dark  spots  often  of  definite  shape 
occur  throughout  the  steatite  bed,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the 
entire  steatite  bed  is  an  alteration  from  one  of  magnetite. 

Analyses  are  given  of  gahnite  from  North  Carolina  and  Colo¬ 
rado,  and  some  alterations  of  the  latter  into  a  chloritic  mineral  are 
described. 

Minute  grains  of  rutile  and  zircon  were  detected  in  the  “  Edge 
Hill  rocks,”  of  Bucks  county,  Pa.  Small  crystals  of  sphalerite 
and  prehnite  from  Cornwell,  Pa.,  are  analyzed  and  described.  A 
compact  variety  of  pyrophyllite,  having  the  appearance  of  kao- 
linite,  and  not  exfoliating  when  heated,  was  described  as  occurring 
in  seams  in  the  slates  and  anthracite  of  Drifton,  Luzerne  county, 
Pa.  Analyses  of  beryl  and  allanite  from  Alexander  county,  N.  C., 
and  of  niccolite  from  Colorado  are  given,  and  some  octahedral, 
cavernous  crystals  from  a  furnace  bottom  at  Argo,  Colorado,  are 
shown  by  analysis  to  be  probably  artificial  alisonite. 

The®  paper  contains  numerous  analyses  which  are  especially 
valuable  from  the  well  known  accuracy  of  Dr.  Genth’s  w'ork. 

The  Paragenesis  of  Minerals. — The  study  of  the  origin,  suc¬ 
cessive  formation  and  repeated  alterations  of  minerals,  is  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  branches  of  mineralogy.  As  such  studies  pro¬ 
gress,  the  science  becomes  more  generic,  and,  entering  a  broader 
field,  ranks  with  geology  in  unfolding  the  cosmogonic  truths. 

Of  recent  mineralogical  papers,  one  of  the  most  important  is 
that  by  Professor  B.  K.  Emerson1  on  the  minerals  of  the  Deerfield 
Dyke.  Not  only  is  each  species  carefully  described,  but  its 
precise  method  of  occurrence  and  of  association  with  other  min¬ 
erals  is  given  so  as  to  show  its  comparative  age.  A  table  is  added 
which  shows  at  a  glance  the  paragenesis  of  the  species  found. 

Chemical  analyses  were  not  needed  to  establish  the  results  ob¬ 
tained,  and  the  mere  inspection  of  the  locality  with  the  exact  de¬ 
scription  given,  is  of  far  greater  value  than  any  list  of  chemical 

1  Amer.  Jourti.  Sci,,  Nov.,  1SS2. 
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analyses,  such  as  would  have  contented  most  writers,  while 
chemical  analyses  are  often  needed  to  establish  the  identity  of  a 
species.  The  broader  study  of  the  origin  of  species  can  be  done 
by  close  observation  alone. 

The  attention  of  our  younger  mineralogists  should  be  partic¬ 
ularly  called  to  the  value  of  a  full  description  of  the  associations 
of  minerals.  The  selected  specimens  in  our  cabinets,  from  which 
all  “  dirt  ”  has  been  removed  can  teach  us  nothing  of  their  origin. 
It  is  the  rough  masses  in  their  natural  home,  interpenetrated  by 
more  recent  minerals,  or  occurring  in  veins  in  those  which  are 
older,  which,  with  their  products  of  decomposition,  are  most  worthy 
of  study,  both  macroscopically  and  microscopically.  A  study  of 
mineralogical  development  may  finally  lead  to  a  new  basis  of 
classification,  such  as  has  already  been  attempted  in  lithology. 

A  Mountain  of  Martite. — An  iron  mountain,  the  Cerro  de 
Mercedo,  which  rises  abruptly  out  of  the  plain  near  the  city  of 
Durango,  Mexico,  and  which,  a  mile  in  length,  is  so  covered  by 
masses  of  iron  ore  as  to  conceal  all  rock  outcrops  has  been  re¬ 
ported  upon  by  Mr.  John  Birkenbine,  and  the  ore  further  described 
by  Professsor  B.  Silliman.  The  ore  has  the  streak  and  composi¬ 
tion  of  hematite,  but  the  octahedral  character  of  the  crystals 
showed  it  to  be  martite,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  mass 
has  been  altered  from  magnetite. 

Analysis  of  Helvite. — Mr.  R.  Haines  contributes  to  the 
Franklin  Institute  Journal,  a  correction  of  his  analysis  of  the 
Helvite,  from  Amelia  Co.,  Virginia,  found  by  the  writer  and  first 
recorded  in  the  April  Naturalist.  A  re-examination  of  the 
specific  gravity  showed  his  first  determination  to  have  been  erron¬ 
eous,  owing  to  the  small  amount  of  material  at  hand.  It  is  now 
found  to  be  3.29.  A  new  analysis  gave  total  SiO  ,  32.49  per  cent, 
of  which  5.17  per  cent,  was  insoluble  in  sodic  carbonate,  and  is 
regarded  as  gangue.  The  full  analysis  was  not  completed. 


